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THE ASSASSINATED KING AND QUEEN OF SERVIA 


King Alexander, the last of the Obrenovitch dynasty, was born in 1876. He had a difficult place to fill, but he precipitated disaster by marrying an adventuress 
named Draga Machin. They were assassinated with several of the Ministers in the palace at Belgrade early on Thursday morning 
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London, June Seventeenth, 1903. 
EBDIRORTAL ANID GRIN ERATE ROMP Cel Sx 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘Sphere, London" 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Soe Bee PACT LER 22 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - & - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - > 14s. 1d, 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - : - - £1 19s. od 
Six months - - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers, 


Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed “The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘* THE TaTLer,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Mr. PUNCH IN’ BOND STREET. 


E>hibition of Original Drawings from 


22) USNR talk 


InctupING Works sy LINLEY SAMBOURNE, PHIL MAY, 
PARTRIDGE, RAVEN HILL, E. T. REED, &c. 


NOW OPEN. Admission One Shilling, including Catalogue. 


tesenseeN ane’ VANES RAPD ADDIS 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 37, New Bond Street, W. 


ORDER TO VIEW. 
LONDON HOSPITAL QUINQUENNIAL APPEAL. 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


The Hospital stands in the midst of the poorest workers of 
the East End. No one can ever suggest that it should be moved 
one foot from its present site. é 

This is the only General Hospital for the whole of East London. 

It takes £90,000 a year to keep up the Hospital, of which only 
£22,000 comes from investments. 

Last year 162,147 poor people attended as out-patients, and no 
less than 13,160 were treated as in-patients. 

It is the largest hospital for men 

i in England. 


BERNARD 


It is the largest hospital for women 
It is the largest hospital for children 


Contributions may be sent to the 
HON. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman, London Hospital, E. 


N.B.—On production of this Order from ‘THe TatTLEeR"” you 
will be shown all over the building. 


SE Veal) et, The Best SEES 
SPHERE: | yo. 620 | SHHERE. 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, JUNE 2oth, 


WILL CONTAIN A FULL ACCOUNT OF THE 


ASSASSINAT ED. SERVIAN -DYNASTY- 


Scenes in Belgrade, where the astounding event took place. 


Tur KING & QUEEN at tar LONDON HOSPITAL. 


Illustrated by Artists of THE SPHERE, 
All the Interesting Events of the Week are focussed on the pages of 
Tue SPHERE by busy cameras in all parts of the World. 


THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
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JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 


Wa 
S EVERY EVENING, at 8.20 punctually. 
OE Dieser Diese EBrEsRiGs 
Translated by RuDoLF BLEICHMANN, from Wilhelm Meyer-Forster'’s Comedy, 
Kary HEINRICH - - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.15. 


MEDY THEATRE.—Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
2 Mr. LEWIS WALLER’'S SEASON. 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE . 


A Romantic English Comedy. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2,30. 


D RURY LANE, THEATRE ROYAL.—Managing Director, 
ARTHUR COLLINS. 
HENRY IRVING'S SEASON. 
EVERY EVENING, at 815, DANTE. 
By MM. Sardou and Moreau. . 
SATURDAY MATINEES, at 2.30. 


ON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


lm OND 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 


INTERNATIONAL 


AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 
Fire EXHIBITION, EARUS COURT. 
OPEN DAILY. Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, ros. 6d. 
Fire Prevention and Fire Fighting Appliances. 
HISTORICAL & LOAN SECTIONS, FIRE PICTURES AND FIRE RELICS. 
ANCIENT FIRE ENGINES, FROM 1666. 
IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE, TWICE DAILY, at 3.30 and 9.0 p.m. 
Thousands of Reserved Seats from 6d. to 3s, 
“FIGHTING THE FLAMES.” 
GREAT CONFLAGRATION SCENE. 


Historical Procession of Fire Fighters. Steamer Races. Pompier Drill, Quick Turn- 
out Competition. Thrilling Episodes, Escapes and Rescues, 


NOT IMITATION, BUT STUPENDOUS REALISM. 
GRENADIER GUARDS, HON. ARTILLERY CO., and EXHIBITION BANDS. 
ASSOUAN VILLAGE.—150 Natives from the Nile. Cirkus Eugén, 


GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 1666.—Martiniques—Survivors of Mont Pelée-- 
River of Fiery Lava—Glacier Glide—Topsy-Turvy House—Spider’'s Web—Great 
Chute—Mantge Mécanique—Marionette Theatre—The Biograph. 


W Fite HART HOTEL, WINDSOR. 


Facing the chief entrance to the Castle. A first-class Hotel thoroughly 
modernised, possessing every comfort. An admirable centre for visiting 
some of the most beautiful scenery in England, and a neighbourhood rich 
in historic associations. A spacious Restaurant with entrance adjoining the 
G.W.R. Station. Well-appointed Carriages to Ascot, Virginia Water, &c., at 
ordinary rates. Tariff moderate. Cuisine excellent, 
Telephone No. 6 WINDSOR. 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in County Kerry, owned and managed by the 
GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY (IRELAND), 
are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed in all respects. 
BOATING. SEA BATHING. FISHING. 


For full particulars, route, &c., write HorE.s MANAGER, Southern Hotel, 
Kenmare, 


Reval MAIL AND SHORTEST SEA ROUTE TO IRELAND, via 
STRANRAER anp LARNE. 
Open Sea Passage, 80 minutes; Port to Port, 2 hours. 
Two Sailinzs each way daily (Sundays excepted). 
BELFAST AND NORTHERN COUNTIES RAILWAY. 

Excursions to Portrush, Giant's Causeway, Glenariff, Whitehead (for cliff walks 
at Blackhead), Ballycarry tor the Gobbins Cliffs and Caves, and Larne. Circular 
Tours round Antrim Coast. 

HOTELS OWNEv AND MANAGED BY RAILWAY COMPANY.—Station 
Hotel (Belfast and Northern Counties Railway), York Road, Belfast; Northern 
Connie. Railway Hotel, Portrush. Terms on application to F. Cox, Hotel Manager, 
Portrush. : 

For full information apply at IRISH TOURIST OFFICE, 2, CHARING CROSS, 
LONDON, or to JAMES COWIE, Traffic Manager, Northern Counties Railway, 


Belfast. 


PLOUR ATR EAN 
VISIT THIS PICTURESQUE COUNTRY. 


Official Guide replete with all information, beautifully illustrated, 
free on application. 


Every assistance afforded enquirers. Railway tickets by all 
routes, and Hotel coupons issued ; arrangements made to secure the 
comfort of passengers. 
Address:—G:.K. TURNHAM (Agent), 
Irish Railways Tourist Office, 
2, CHARING Cross, Lonpon, S.W. 


JAPAN, CHINA oR AROUND THE WORLD 
vid VANCOUVER. 
Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest scenery. 
For tickets or free books apply Passenger Department, CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, 67, King Willian: Street, E.C., or 30, CockspursStreet, S.W. 


AUSTRALIA, 


Thirteenth Edition. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; Paper, 1s. Post Free from the Publishers. 


FOODS FO R Te H E FA iP {The Dietetic Cure of Cor, ulency,) 
By N. E, YORKE-DAVIES, L.R.Coll.Phys., Lond., &c. 
Illustrates the dangers of Obesity. viz. Weak Heart, breathlessness, Dropsy, 
Apoplexy, Congestive Diseases, &c.; the Evils of Quackery, Purgatives, and Drugs, 
and that the Permanent Cure of Obesity is a mutter of Diet alone. 


OPINIONS OF THE. PRESS. 
The Queen says :—‘‘ The advice contained in this b.ok will be invaluable.” 
The Lady says :—‘ The very best book on corpulency that has ever been written.” 


London: Cuatro & Winpus, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C.; or from any Bookseller. 
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Gossip of tue flour. 


TRAE SCARE ER 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


Servia’s New Ruler.—Peter Karageorgevitch, the new 
occupant of the Servian throne, is fifty-eight years of 
age and has two sons. His family has been intimately 


THE NEW KING OF SERVIA, PETER KARAGEORGEVITCH, AND HIS SON 


The Prince has long been a ‘‘pretender” for the throne. 


He is the brother- 


in-law of the King of Italy, for he married Princess Zorka, the eldest daughter 
of the Prince of Montenegro, who died in 1887. His son, Prince Alexander, is 


about sixteen 


connected with the history of Servia since 1804, when his 
ancestor, a swineherd, headed an ineffective insurrection 
against the Turks. In 1815 the Servians again rose under 
Miloch Obrenovitch, a herdsman, and he 
was recognised a hereditary prince of Servia 
by the Sultan in 1820. Since that time the 
houses of Obrenovitch and Karageorge- 
vitch have been at daggers drawn. When 
Milan IV. was murdered in 1868 Prince 
Karageorgevitch was accused of complicity 
in the murder and was imprisoned at Pesth, 
but was ultimately acquitted. Now at last, 
for a time at any rate, the house of Kara- 
georgevitch has succeeded to the house of 
Obrenovitch. 


The Murdered Queen.—Queen Draga, 
the murdered Queen of Servia, was not 
free from faults, but at any rate she had 
a will of her own. As one of the ladies in 
waiting to Queen Natalie her marriage to 
the Queen’s son was regarded as a mésal- 
liance, and after her marriage some of the 
ladies of the Court affected to ignore her 
as far as they dared. Queen Draga, how- 
ever, would stand no nonsense of this kind. 
One lady who was presented to her dis- 
played a chilling demeanour that bordered 
on insolence and did not accept the offer of 
kissing the Queen’s hand. A day or two 
afterwards Queen Draga heard that this 
lady had boasted about her rudeness to the 
Queen, and according to this lady, that the 
Queen did not dare to retaliate. Queen 
Draga sent her a message summoning her 
to the Court. Such a message could hardly 
be disregarded. In the presence of a 
number of people Queen Draga held out 
her hand to her and commanded her to kiss 
it. The lady complied with an ill grace, 
and the Queen merely pointed to the door 
and said, ‘‘ Now you may go.” 
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An Ill-omened Marriage.—Queen Draga was a widow 
when she first met King Alexander, who was only seventeen. 
Her name was Madame Maschin, which, as the world has 
often been told, lacks prestige. In the language of the 
boulevards it simply means, ‘“‘ What d’ye call him.”’ What 
she lacked in birth she made up for in strength of 
character, and though not what one would call a handsome 
woman she possessed a certain charm which enabled her 
to fill her difficult position. But there was something ill- 
omened about her marriage from the very first, and tragedy 
seemed to dog her footsteps from the day when her engage- 
ment was announced. All the gossips in Europe devoted 
their attention to the match when the engagement became 
known, and every story that spite could invent or imagine 
was freely told against her. With her marriage came 
threats of revolution from the Servians, and then that 
astonishing story, whispered about at first but soon confirmed, 
that the expected heir whose coming had been the reason for 
the marriage was purely hypothetical. It was generally 
believed that she had plotted to foist off her sister’s child 
on the Servians as her own, but there does not appear to be 
the shadow of foundation for this. 


A Sousa Story.—Mr. Sousa told a most excellent story 
about himself at the reception given on Friday by the 
Italian Chamber of Commerce at the Princess’s to Cavaliére 
Vessella, conductor of the Band of Rome, which is playing 
at the Queen’s Hall. Mr. Sousa happened to be in Venice 
and the ‘‘ Washington Post’’ was being played. On 
looking at the programme he found it was described as 
by ‘‘Jean Philippe Sousa,’ who was described to him as 
one of the most famous of Italian composers. ‘“ Then,” 
said Mr. Sousa, “allow me to introduce you to his wife.’ 
Mrs. Sousa in turn remarked to the veracious Venetian, 
“Permit me to introduce you to the composer, Mr. John 
Philip Sousa.” 


Reutlinger 
THE FAMOUS FRENCH TRAGEDIENNE WHO APPEARS FOR AN ENGLISH CHARITY 


Madame Bernhardt is now at home for the season at the Adelphi, which she has generously 


lent for the Printers’ Pension matinée to-morrow 


THE TATLER 


The Ceaseless Drip.—It is an un- 
fortunate coincidence that the most 
brilliant social season for many years 
should be attended with the most 
excruciating weather that has fallen 
to the lot of this unhappy country since the disastrous 
summer of 1891. The clerk of the weather was merciful to 
the great hospital ball at the Albert Hall last week, but 
nearly every other big social function has been spoiled by the 
persistent downpour of rain. The one silver lining of the 
cloud is that while the roads are under water it is impossible 
to organise any more “ walks.’ The stockbrokers’ tramp to 


ZITA, THE ELEPHANT THAT KILLED HER KEEPER 


At the Dublin Zoo on June 9. The keeper was applying a lotion to her foot when 
she suddenly struck him with her trunk and then stamped on his head. Zita, who 


had been twenty-two years in the Zoo, was subsequently shot 


Brighton was interesting because it was novel, but our 
jaded spirits were only bored by the long-winded newspaper 
descriptions of such sporting events as the Dressmakers’ 
Assistants’ walk from Hyde Park Corner to Marble Arch 
and the walk of the Flower-sellers’ Apprentices from 
Piccadilly Circus to Shaftesbury Avenue. 


Another Dreadful Child—He was at once a very spoilt 
little boy and a great student of natural history—the kind 
that takes the gold fish out of the globe to see what they 
will do. A friend came to dine, and it was soon observed 
that Tommy was staring at the visitor in a fixed way that 
was not only marked but most embarrassing. The 
parents unwillingly reproved Tommy, but the spoilt imp 
said rudely, ‘‘ Let me be, I will see him drink.” ‘* Why do 
you want to see me drink, my little man?” inquired 
the visitor good-naturedly. ‘‘ Because papa says you drink 
like a fish,” was the appalling reply, “‘ and I want to see 

what it looks like.” 


A Rebellious Elephant. 
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To Help the Children. — If there 
is one particular branch of charity 
more deserving than another it is that 
in aid of the hospitals for the little 
ones of this great city. The secretary 
of the Royal Hospital for Women and Children informs 
me that this institution is in urgent need of £50,000 for 
the purpose of rebuilding. The authorities of the hospital 
have hit upon an excellent device for calling the attention 
of the public to their needs. for the next two or three 
months a large illuminated captive balloon will be seen 
afloat some 500 ft. above the site of the hospital in Waterloo. 
Bridge Road. If everyone who sees this balloon will 
recollect the admirable object which it represents and 
send even the smallest contribution to the secretary of 
the hospital, Waterloo Bridge -Road, S.E., the autho- 
rities will not have to wait long for the £50,000 for 
which they stand in such urgent need. 


Anthem Singing contains Traps for the Unwary.—A 
correspondent sends me the following story which he 
declares is an absolute fact. At a certain church in 
Portsmouth a few Sundays ago the opening words of 
the anthem were, “I am but a pilgrim here.” The 
musician had divided the word pilgrim into two 
syllables. The soprano sang, “I am a pil,” the alto 
repeated ‘“‘I am a pil,’ then the tenor acknowledged 
that he also was a pil, and when the bass thundered in 
with a like declaration it was too much for even the 
gravity of a church congregation. 


The Humour of Birmingham.—The first thing that 
strikes an outsider who visits Birmingham is the 
strenuous earnestness of everybody connected with the 
town and especially its public men. The two best 
known to the world at large are no exception to the 
rule. Yet those who laugh at Mr. Jesse Collings are 
sometimes constrained to laugh with him; and though 
Mr. Chamberlain is the perfect type of a strenuous 
worker all of us—except the victims—enjoy the grim 
jests he cracks over the heads of his enemies. Some of 
us, too, have heard of those side-splitting but unacted 
comedies the Colonial Secretary is said to keep locked 
away in the secret drawer of his escritoire. Perhaps he is 
wiser in his generation than Mr. Claude Lowther. 


The Public Spirit of Birmingham.—It was in Birmingham, 
by the way, that the prize joke. financial was played off on 
the corporation. A few years ago that sapient body pro- 
posed to buy a site for some new municipal buildings on a 
lease of gg99 years, but a statistically-minded alderman 
objected on the ground that site and buildings would go to. 
the landlord at the end of the term though the town would by 
that time have paid him about £5,000,000 in rent. Two days. 
later the mayor received by post a small cheque with a letter 
asking that the proceeds might be invested at 2} per cent. 
for the 999 years for the benefit of the town. At the end of 
that period, wrote the donor, the accumulations would 
amount to £58,899,000,000, and perhaps that would recoup 
the corporation for its expenditure on the ground rent. By 
the way, I have forgotten the amount of that cheque. 


Fonetiks 


[The practice copied from America 
of spelling catalogue without the two 
final letters seems to be on the increase 
among English firms.] 


Fonetik speling I abhor, 
And nawt can rowz mi bile 
Or ruffel up mi temper mor 
Than Izak Pitman’z stile. 


The Yanky “theater” and such 
Az folo in its trane 

Anot mi gent! sole so much 
That I becum profane, 


A traveler with but wun “1” 
Wil make me simply fome, 
For foke hoo canot fern to spel 

Had beter stop at home. 


Wun nedes to be no pedagog 
To shun this horid voge; 

Cood he hoo rites down “ catalog” 
Be other than a roge? 


A Great Pianist. 
—Pachmann is 
giving his last con- 
cert at the Bech- 
stein Hall on 
Saturday, and he 
will play, among 
other things, Schu- 
mann’s “Carnaval,” 
an impromptu of 
Schubert, and seven 
admirably chosen 
pieces of Chopin. I 
am specially  in- 
terested in the fact 
because Mr. Arthur 
Symons has written 
an admirable article 
for me on Pach- 
mann which will 
appear in next 
week’s issue. 


Gordon Harris, Earl's Court Studio 


ARAB CHILDREN AT THE ASSOUAN VILLAGE AT EARL’S COURT 
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A Remedy for Overcrowding.— A propos 
of the overcrowding of trains on the 
Underground Railway a correspondent 
informs me that the law on the subject 
is very clear. It is negligence on the 
part of the railway company to allow more than the 
proper number of persons to get into a compartment and 
it is the duty of the company to have such supernumerary 
persons removed. A passenger can therefore sue the 
railway company for breach of contract for allowing a 
carriage to be overcrowded. There is also a Board of 


A DEMON BOWLER 


Monsieur: Oh yes. 
against me, | tell you. 


| play cricket and zey do not make many runs 
| bowl what you call— break legs 


Trade byelaw to the effect that any passenger persisting in 
entering an already full compartment is subject to a fine not 
exceeding 4os. The excluded passenger has his remedy, 
not by wrangling with the fellow passengers who want to 

’ keep him out but against the railway company who sell him 
a ticket and thus contract to find him a seat in the train. 


The Growth of the Showyard.—The Royal Agricultural 
Society of England paid £30,000 for the site of their new 
showyard at Twyford Abbey and expended a further sum of 
£25,000 upon permanent buildings and temporary structures. 
It is easily the largest showyard in the United Kingdom, 
comprising an 
area of 116 acres. 


The New Tactics For the exhibits 


[It is stated that the War Office has given a of agricultural 
contract for 7,300 binoculars to a foreign firm, machinery fifty 
while only 500 were bought in England.] acres are set 


apart, and the ac- 


Pall Mall will contracts give to both A 
commodation for 


Our neighbours, France and Germany, 


But still it seems extremely loth | 

To give a British firm any, 
A thing they would not think of deigning 
In any way to be explaining, 


It may be that they cherish dreams 
Of being economical, 
Though thrift in such a quarter seems 
Particularly comical ; 
When millions yearly round are scattered 
One scarce would think these trifles mattered. 


Or do they think our men are led 
By officers unpractical— 
That foreigners are far ahead 
In matters that are tactical ? 
And will they start a course of classes 
For seeing things through foreign glasses? 


farm stock of 
every description 
is on an equally 
large scale. The 
Great Western 
Railway has 
built a station at 
Park Royal, close 
to the western 
entrance to the 
yard, and the 
London and 
North - Western 
Railway will 
build a_ station 
near the north 
entrance. 


A DEMON BOWLER. 


TS GATE Pe. 


The FitzPatrick who was Flogged.— 
There is a legend of the FitzPatrick 
family which traces the fortune of 
Lord Castletown to a curious origin. 
The FitzPatricks were, according to 
this story, tribal chiefs in Upper Ossory in the reign 
of bluff King Hal, and were not only “agin the Govern- 
ment” of the day but had the audacity to pose as kings 
themselves in their own wild country. Barnaby Fitz- 
Patrick, the son and heir of one of these turbulent persons, 
was caught and carried off to the British Court as a 
hostage. Here he acted as “whipping boy” for young 
Prince Edward, and when that gentle youth came to the 
throne received ample compensation in the shape of honours 
and estates. The present Lord Castletown is a descendant 
of Barnaby FitzPatrick, the whilom ‘ whipping boy’’; 
and both he and his father received the name of Barnaby 
derived from that suffering hero, and handed down to them 
through the old Earls of Ossory with the remnant of the 
family estates. 


National Charity.—There is no country in the world that 
provides so many charitable fétes as England. Such 
functions as the ball at the Albert Hall the other night, 
attended by the best-known people in society, are too com- 
mon to need much comment, but it is at least comforting to 
know that in one or two matters we are still ahead of any 
other country in the world. A German who was present at 
a recent fashionable bazaar remarked that such forms of 
charitable entertainments puzzled him more than any other 
custom in the country. 


Brilliant Amateurs.—The revival (at the New Theatre) of 
The Silent Battle, given in the cause of charity, discovered 
at least three players—in a company of amateurs of more 
than average merit—who possessed sufficient knowledge of 
technique and stage business to qualify them for engage- 
ments, if they were minded to seek them, in any London 
theatre to-day. The Silent Battle is a fairly difficult play 
for amateurs to handle, but taking it all round the per- 
formances organised by the Hon. Ethel Cadogan reflected 
general credit on all the players who took part in it and 
showed Mr. Herbert de la Mere (John Dow), Miss Olive 
Sterling (Gaeta Faviola), and Master Leicester Scaife to be 
capable of holding their own in a much more serious 
business than an amateur performance can ever be. The 
scenes between Miss Sterling and Mr. de la Mere were 
played with the lightness of touch that only inborn instinct 
can bring out, and the lady certainly won her audience very 
soon after her first entrance. Altogether we had a pleasant 
afternoon. 
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NOT NOW, PERHAPS 


What's the matter, Jack? Quarrelling on your birthday! 
Boo 111 Dolly says she has had six more birthdays than | have, and 
shall never be able to catch her up 


1502 = IWAMLIDI ig 


To Lovers of Horses.—I give here a 
picture of some of the horses and 
vans belonging to the firm of James 
Buchanan and Co. of the well-known 
Black Swan Distillery. All lovers of 
horses will be interested in this picture, for it is. associated 
with an exceedingly valuable effort on behalf of horse- 
breeding. Mr. James Buchanan has always striven to 
select and buy the very best and most suitable horses for 
his business, and at the farm at Kingsbury he has established 
a rest place for any of the animals when amiss and requiring 
to be put aside. The firm always endeavours to keep to 
the same type and class of horse when selecting. There 
are at present in the stud a great many animals that could 
carry 20 stone to hounds, 


The Horse v. the Motor.—Mr. Buchanan has got the 
idea that as light trotting van horses are ineligible at the 
Regent’s Park Show there is room for a sister society 
to be arranged for light horses. In a letter read at the 
recent dinner Mr. Buchanan gave it as his opinion that 
while the motor has many advantages and has plenty of 
prospects in the future as long as he was associated with 
business the horse would always be employed. As he 
expressed it, ‘‘ That noble animal, the horse, is quite good 
enough for me.’’ He further went on to state that the 
demand for good horses is as great as ever and there is no 
decrease in their value. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CARTHORSES 
BY THE FIRM OF JAMES BUCHANAN 


The Gallery Critic.—Mr. G. R. Sims has the following 
story in ‘* Mustard and Cress” in the Referee :— 


The amusing suggestion of Tue TAT er, in its article on ‘‘ Dressmakers’ Plays,” 
that the heroine of a modern drama bewails her poverty in a seventy-five-guinea 
confection reminds me of a melodrama of mine produced some years ago in which 
the hero, lifting his hands to heaven, said that he was starving in London. A voice 
from the gallery shouted, ‘‘ Why don’t you pawn your diamond ring and get a dinner 
then?” The actor had omitted to remove his jewellery, and the ring under the 
circumstances became “‘ a blazing indiscretion." 


A Surprise Visit.—As a rule his Majesty gives due notice 
of his intention to visit Windsor so that all may be in order 
to receive him, but some time ago King Edward made a 
totally unexpected visit to Windsor Castle and found two 
of the royal servants in their shirt sleeves polishing some 
chairs, whilst a third in a like coatless condition was fixing 
a carpet in its proper place. The three men made a dash 
for their coats, but the King told them to remain as they 
were, and expressed his approval of their busy appearance. 


Many Happy Returns to—/une 17: Prince Frederich of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 1882; Lord Wrottesley, 1824; Lord Mex- 
borough, 1843; Sir Arthur Godley, 1847; Lord Killeen, 1896. 
June 18+ the Grand Duchess Anastasia of Russia, 1901 ; Lord 
Kelburne, 1874; Sir Arthur Bigge, 1849; Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
1845, June 19: Lady Thurlow; Lord Aberdare, 1851; Lord 
Durham, 1855; Mr. Max Pemberton, 1863. June 20: Lord 
Bute, 1881; Lord Tiverton, 1880; Lord Kinnoull, 1855; Sir 
Edward Sassoon, 1856. June 21: Lord Emlyn, 1870; Lord 
Inchiquin, 1864. June 22: Lady Ravensworth ; Duke of Graf- 
ton, 1821; Mr, Rider Haggard, 1856; Mr. Arthur Bourchier, 
1864. June 23: Prince Edward of Wales, 1894; Lord Leitrim, 
1879 ; Lord Fairfax, 1870; Lord Henry Grosvenor, 1861. 


The Horse v. the Motor. 
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Musical Servants.—The domestic ser- 
vant is becoming more and more musical 
every day, and soon a kitchen piano 
will be a necessity in every household. 
Mandolines, the banjo, and guitars are 
all now much in evidence in the servants’ quarters in 
wealthy establishments, and at-least one house possesses 
the somewhat doubtful luxury of a servants’ band; the 
footman plays a banjo whilst the maid servants assist with 
guitars, The sounds from these stringed instruments are 
usually not of a very disturbing nature, but when it comes 
to cornet and a piano it is apt to interfere with the peace of _ 
the drawing-room. 


Holidays by Instalments.—The usual fortnight or three 
weeks holiday which the City man enjoys once in the year 
might be more profitably spent if taken in instalments. The 
average holidaymaker selects August for his holiday and 
spends a couple of weeks baking at the seaside in lodgings 
that he has to pay amost exorbitant price for. If instead 
of doing so he broke his holiday up into three or four instal- 
ments he would get much more variety and better value for 
his money. A week up the river in June, another in some 
pretty Surrey village in July, or a 
week at the sea would better recruit 
him for the eleven months 
work in the City. 


Mullingar Races.—‘‘ The Mullingar race meeting,” writes a 
correspondent, ‘‘ held this year on June 8, was at one time 
amongst the great events in Ireland, patronised by viceroys 
and popular with the Paddies. Of late its glory has departed. 
Forty years ago I recollect a lord lieutenant attending, 
and there was a typical Irish crowd, a typical Irish race, 
and at least one unfortunate jockey killed at the water jump 
on the way home to the post. From the town to the course 
—about a mile and a half—there was an avenue of vocife- 
rous beggars. Both sides of the way were fringed by the 
most repulsive collection of cripples it has ever been my lot 
to witness, and these were praying in one breath for blessings 
on those who contributed and curses on those who did not. 


The Last of the Faction Fights. —‘‘ The lord lieutenant—I 
think it was the Earl of Carlisle,” he continues, “ had an 
opportunity that day of witnessing a first-class faction fight 
—the last of its kind ever permitted on the course. It had 
been an annual diversion for years. The ‘ Ballymore’ 
faction occupied one whisky tent and the ‘ Kildalkeys’ 
another. While racing was on both were quiet, but directly 
the interest flagged a big Ballymore leader emerged, trailing 
his coat, twirling his shillelagh, and shouting ‘ Hurroo for 
Ballymore and the sky over it! Who'll tread on the tail 0” 
me coat?’ A Kildalkey man jumped on it directly, and 
the factions swarmed out like angry bees and went at it con 
amove. Then I was whisked away by my elders, and the 
last I saw of Mullingar racecourse was a forest of sticks.” 
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A Beautiful Picture in the Paris Salon. 


MADAME HELENE CHAUVIN AND HER DAUGHTER 


From the painting by A. Faivre now on exhibition at the Paris Salon 
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ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Pain. 


; VII.—By ARRANGEMENT. 

Whee Jollibut at the corner shop was sold up—which I had seen 

long before was bound to come—I attended the sale. It was 
Saturday afternoon and there was nothing else to do. I asked Eliza 
to come with me, and I asked her more than once, but she said she 
had only one pair of hands and no time for gaieties. If she had been 
there I should certainly have consulted her before bidding for the 
music stool. Also it was never my intention to buy the music stool 
at all. ‘Thirdly, if not necessary the music stool was useful. And 
lastly, it was exceedingly cheap; as I told Eliza, if I had walked 
into a London shop and even attempted to buy a walnut music stool 
upholstered in old-gold velveteen, with the screw in working order, 
at that price the man behind the counter would simply have laughed 
in my face. And this being so I cannot think that Eliza was 
justified in saying all that she did. But there, what woman is 
strictly logical? Very few I am afraid. I have often noticed that 
men seem to see things that women don’t. 

I went there because, in a way, 1 was sorry for Jollibut. The 
corner shop had failed twice previously—both times in the general 
and fancy. When Jollibut had the front painted white and started a 
boot and shoe emporium, with one corner curtained off in peacock 
blue to ensure privacy for customers who were trying on, I could see 
for myself that he was flying too high for the neighbourhood. And 
then the girls—three of them—were dressed far beyond their station 
and beyond their father’s means. I was not surprised when the 
blow fell. : 

My bid for the music stool was made from conscientiousness and 
good feeling. It seems to me that a man who attends an auction 
and never makes a bid is there under false pretences. I made two 
bids. The first was for a set of four oleographs, practically indis- 
tinguishable from oil paintings, in massive gilt frames. One of them, 
I remember, was a marvellously lifelike study of a large slice of 
Dutch cheese on an oriental plate with some walnuts and a knot of 
pink ribbon in the foreground. I should not have been sorry to have 
purchased these pictures, but they went far beyond my limit. I did 
not make another bid until almost at the end, when few people were 
left. Then the music stool came on and I said 2s. I said it to 
justify my presence and to encourage the auctioneer. I was greatly 
surprised that no other bid was made. However, no great harm was 
done. 

But Eliza was very short about it, and said it was wicked folly 
when we had one music stool already and no use for another, and 
coals at the price they were. I said that I was unfortunately unable 
to alter the price of coals, and that we would defer the discussion 

| until she was in another temper. She persisted, however, in keeping 

* on at it, and at supper I had to refuse to speak at all, merely pointing 

‘at the butter when I wished her to pass it. She then said she didn’t 
understand the deaf-and-dumb-alphabet, and I had to get up and get 
it myself. It was a most unpleasant evening. 


“And now you’ve got the blessed thing,” said Eliza when the 
music stool came home, “ you don’t know what to do with it. You'd 
better go off to another auction and buy a hundred-guinea grand 
piano. Goon. We can afford it.” 

“Pardon me,” I said. ‘I know perfectly well what to do 
with it.” 

“Then what do you sit staring at it for ?” : 

I was merely thinking how to use it in the most artistic and 
effective manner. I am going to show you what can be done by 
arrangement—simply by a little arrangement. And I think it will 
please you. Kindly refrain from entering the drawing-room until I 
call.” 

I carried the music stool into the drawing-room and shut the door. 
I placed the stool in the window overlooking the street. This window 
has lace curtains joined at the top and caught back below, leaving a 
space which had always seemed to me to want something. On the stool 
I placed our large atlas, to which we seldom have occasion to refer, 
I completely covered the atlas and the top of the stool with a hand- 
some Turkish antimacassar that had been a present from Miss 
Sakers, and on the table thus formed I put a large geranium, the pot 
standing in a pretty saucer with a view of Cromer on it. 

Then I opened the door and called to Eliza. ‘ Now if you will 
step in,” I said, “I think you will admit that a considerable 
improvement has been effected in your drawing-room. The stool 
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now has exactly the appearance of one of the low occasional tablesi 
that you find in the art furniture shops. I do not suppose I could 
have bought such a table under a guinea.” 

She admitted that it seemed all right and turned up the Turkish 
antimacassar. ‘But it don’t bear looking into,” she added. 

“And,” I said, “ it is not the custom for visitors to a house to: 
look into things. It would be exceedingly ill-bred of them to do so. 
So that argument falls to the ground. The geranium shows now as. 
it never did before, and it has all been effected by a little talent for 
arrangement. I wish you had more of it, Eliza.” 


As I said to Eliza after the accident had happened she had only 
herself to thank. I had merely arranged the things; it was natu- 
rally for her to see that the arrangement was made permanent and 
that the atlas was firmly secured to the top of the stool by string or 
some other suitable manner. At least the girl might have been 
warned about it ; as it was, when she began dusting in her rough- 
and-ready way, of course the whole thing went over. I still fail to 
see why she put her foot on the geranium and broke it in two; she 
said it was all done before she knew what had happened. 

“ However,” I added, “I will take the music stool and try some 
other kind of arrangement which will, perhaps,. be more successful.” 

“ Well, you can’t have it,” said Eliza. 

“ And why not?” 

“ She’s done——” 

“* Who's done ?” 

“The girl. She’s done nothing but complain about there being 
no chair in her bedroom. She says she was never in a place before 
where there was no chair. So I just took and gave her that music 
stool.” 

“So a polished walnut music stool upholstered in old-gold 
velveteen and worth, perhaps, thirty or forty shillings if purchased! 
in the usual channels, is a suitable object of furniture for a servant’s 
bedroom, especially when by her own act of carelessness she has 
just occasioned us a serious pecuniary loss. I will only say that k 
was not aware of it. I will merely point out that: 4 

At this moment we were startled by a scream and the sound. of 
something falling heavily in the room above us. “ Here; I must 
see what that is,” said Eliza. 

She came back in a minute or two. -“It was the girl,” she saidt 
“She’s not much hurt. She was hanging an illuminated text on the 
wall of her room and got up on the stool to do it, but the jerk she 
gave it in getting up sent the top round and she fell off. She might 
have known that it worked on a screw.” 

“Yes, yes,” I said, “ but is the musie stool injured ? ” 

“Music stool ? Death trap I call it. No, that’s not hurt. 
of the silliest things you ever bought that was,” 
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I said no more about it until the following evening, and then I 
asked pleasantly, “ Well, Eliza, do you think still that a handsome 
music stool is quite in its place in a servant’s bedroom?” 

“ Never did think so. Only what were you to do with it ?” 

“Tf you will bring it down to the drawing-room I will show you 
what can be done with it by arrangement. No, I am not thinking 
about an occasional table again. It is something quite different. 1 
propose to treat it as a pedestal—to put it on the top of the piano, 
draped with, say, a Turkish antimaeassar, and have the bust of 
Beethoven that we got from your Uncle Hector on the top of it; 
and I think that the general appearance will te 

“Oh, well, you can’t have it.” 

‘And why not ?” 

“JT was out this afternoon and I came on a second-hand shop 
where they’ll take anything.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, they’ve taken that music stool. I got an old chair for it 
—good enough for the girl’s room—and a bit of linoleum that’ll 
come in for the upstairs passage.” 

“Then, Eliza, I can only say that you have very much exceeded 
your prerogative.” 

“T knew it would make you swear. But the girl said she 
wouldn’t stop in a place with a thing that worked round under you 
like that. To my mind you ought to be thankful we’ve come out of 
it no worse. Just you come along upstairs and help me put that bit 
of lino down.” 
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SIR GEORGE MARTIN, MUS.DOC., IN THE ORGAN LOFT OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
Specially photographed for ‘ The Tatler” 
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The Four Moores.—A unique enter- 
tainment will be given at the Royal 
Albert Hall on June 26, when three 
new comediettas written by Miss Bertha 
Moore and acted by her three sisters— 
Eva, Jessie, and Decima—will be-produced. The playlets 
are In Loco Parentis, Yours oy Mine, and The Baggage. 
Miss Eva Moore is perhaps the best known of the 
sisters, and recently she has done excellent work 
especially in her husband (Mr. H. V. Esmond’s) plays. 
She is now appearing in Old Heidelberg as the Viennese 
waitress. Miss Decima Moore is to be seen as My Lady 
Molly at Terry’s. Miss Jessie Moore, who in private life is 
Mrs. Cairns James, wife of the well-known comedian, is 
not quite so well known to London. Miss Bertha Moore 
is most interested in music as, indeed, all the sisters have 
been] at one time or another. Her song recitals are most 
fascinating. 


Mr. Willie Edouin as Dr. Napoleon Crow. — Amorelle, the 
new comic opera about which I had something to say a few 
weeks back, was introduced to the world at the Kennington 
Theatre last week, and a great success was secured by 


THE MOORES, FOUR SISTERS WHO ARE APPEARING IN LITTLE 


FOUR FAIR ‘SISTERS. 
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guide he had the only pistol in the 
party wrapped carefully in buckskin 
and placed in the guide’s pack. That 
night they halted by a pond, and 
Henderson, thinking the pack might 
get damp where it lay, took it up and threw it over on 
a rock. The pistol exploded and killed the only man 
who could make a success of the works. A few years later 
mines and mining villages were all abandoned, and the 
property now belongs to the Adirondack Club. 


A British ‘‘ Deserted Village.” Nearer home than Montana 
—in fact, within an hour’s journey from the Bank of 
England—there is a deserted village that is quite capable 
of giving a thrill to the unsuspecting person who comes 
upon it suddenly by moonlight. It is locally known as 
“Jerusalem” and is situate at the top of Carshalton Hill, 
not far from Wallington Station and only a few miles from 
Croydon. The houses are now mere carcases, a shelter 
for tramps, and a trap for the unwary. Once they were 
presentable villas with an imposing hotel in their midst. 
An enterprising Jew built them many years ago when there 
was talk of the railway running across the hill to Stoat’s 


Adolphus Tear, Bayswater and Ipswich 
PLAYS AT THE. ALBERT HALL 


The figures, from left to right, are—Decima, Bertha, Eva, and Jessie Moore 


M. Gaston Serpette, who has provided some very dainty 
and tuneful music. The author, Mr. Barton White, has 
been fortunate enough to discover a really comical idea for 
his plot, and when I mention that the principal comedy part 
—being that of Dr. Napoleon B. Crow, a scientific inventor 
of a patent hair-raising specific and several other varieties 
of fraud—is played by Mr. Willie Edouin you will be 
assured that the opera is really comic. The principal female 
character was in the capable hands of that: thoroughly 
efficient and artistic singer, Miss Stella Gastelle, and others 
worthy of special mention are Miss May Edouin, Mr. Roland 
Cunningham, and Mr. Eric Thorne. 


Deserted Villages. — From time to time in the West 
one hears of a deserted village that might inspire the pen 
of a modern Goldsmith. There is the recent case of the 
mining town of Montana, utterly forsaken and finally burnt 
down. There was in the eastern states the still more 
romantic village of Adirondack, where nothing now remains 
more indicative of life than a fish hatchery. The leading 
spirit of the three pioneers who discovered the mines there 
met with a curious fate. He was always afraid of firearms, 
and when he was out on his last journey with a well-known 
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Nest. Some say he intended the site for a health resort, 
but cynical people hint that he would have been quite 
happy if the railway company took the land for the line. 
The railway, however, never came. 


Carpet-beating in the House of Commons.—The “ principal 
housemaid ”’ of the House of Lords made her appearance in 
a parliamentary paper issued last week. The Office of Works 
having laid sacrilegious hands on the principal housemaid’s 
furniture their lordships duly carried out their threat of 
buying her a new supply. The cost of the new furniture 
has been defrayed out of the Fee Fund of the House of 
Lords, in the annual account of which the following item 
appears: ‘ Paid for furniture supplied for rooms of principal 
housemaid, £85 8s. 10od.’”” Some of the items in’ connection 
with the household expenses of the Houses of Parliament 
make interesting reading ; for instance, £105 per annum is 
paid for winding and cleaning Big Ben and £700 a year 
is the sum expended in carpet-beating. .To show how 
economical our legislators are even in the smallest matters 
I remember reading an entry in a blue book some years ago 
to the effect that £8 7s. 3d. had been realised by the sale of 
some old chairs and tables in the House of Commons. 
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THE KING’S HOUSEHOLD V. THE PRINCE OF WALES’S HOUSEHOLD 


A Cricket Match Played Recently at Windsor. 


. Russell 
THE KING’S HOUSEHOLD TEAM 


Back row, reading from left to right—Mr. Hiley, Mr. H. J. Frost, Mr. Gaines, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Digby, Mr. W. Grace; second row—Mr. L. Gower, 
Captain Holford, Mr. Gower, Mr. Wrightson, Mr. Sands; front row—Mr. Bunce, Mr. Dowsett 


Russell 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S HOUSEHOLD TEAM 


Back row—Mr. Howlett, Mr. Thomson, Mr. Pavey, Mr. Frost, Mr. Pottinger, Mr. Bigge; second row—Mr. Bint, Mr. Board, Mr. H. P. Hansell (Prince 
Edward's tutor), Mr. Smisson, Mr. Mickie; front row—Mr. Whitwell, Mr. Miller 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


hat the Firth of Forth is to the east the 

' Firth of Clyde is to the west of 
Scotland—the great estuary and outlet both 
for commerce and pleasure ; and just as the 
shores of the Forth are almost entirely covered 
with, golf courses so the banks of the Clyde 
are now one chain of links devoted to the 
royal and ancient game. An idea of the way 
that golf pervades the air and the landscape on 


the Clyde may be gathered from the fact that 


there are forty-seven clubs and. courses in the 
comparatively restricted area covered by the 
system of the Glasgow and South-Western 
Railway. Even these seem to be insufficient 
to supply the golfing requirements of the vast 
populations of Glasgow and its neighbours, for 
other new courses are in course of formation 
and will be opened shortly. 


he links of Prestwick near Ayr, where the 
open championship has just been held, 

is the oldest and by far the most famous of 
these golf courses and, indeed, the most 
famous in the whole west country. The club 


ps championship times everybody talks 
golf. Railway porters, cabmen, hotel 
waiters, barbers, all betray an interest in and 


a knowledge of the game and its chief ex- . 


ponents just as in England they are keen 
critics on football and cricket. There is also, 
of course, a huge army of artisan golfers, an 
army that is constantly growing, whose needs 
in the matter of golf courses are supplied in 
the neighbourhood of the towns by the great 


civic corporations. 
M" Hilton has been drawing attention to 
the practice of giving short putts to 
opponents in the amateur championship. He 
advocates the stroke-play rule of “all putts 
must be holed out,” and there can be little 
doubt that in the championship it would 
make things much simpler and pleasanter if 
the rule were made. An ungenerous player 
is apt to snatch a hole or two in the course of 
the round from a more chivalrous opponent 
by insisting on his holing’ putts which the 
opponent would probably give him. But 


the club’s professional and greenkeeper, is to 
be sincerely congratulated on his success, 
and as he is able and willing to impart his 
secrets his fortune should be as good as 
made. 


new golf club is about to be put on the 
market, the principle of which is a 
rubber-cored head. The face is of gutta- 
percha, and it is backed with rubber threads 
wound under tension over a block of alu- 
minium. The club is said to drive splendidly, 
imparting not only great carry but a remark- 
able run to the ball. 


he case of a ball adhering to the putter 
by reason of mud on it is of frequent 
occurrence on courses where the soil is of clay. 
A player to whom the incident happened 
recently referred to the Rules of Golf Committee 
for guidance as to what should be done, but 
that body warily replied that they had no 
experience of such adhesive mud at St. 
Andrews, and where it was found it should 
be dealt with by a local rule, 


is the best socially, the course is a private 
‘one, and it is acknowledged by all authorities 
‘to be one of the finest natural courses in the 


world, Itis not along course, but the con- 
figuration of the ground and the disposition of 
the holes supply a very full test of the game, 
while the turf is of the soundest golfing 
quality. 5 


Living in London one has no conception of 


what golf has become in Scotland. It 
is in reality the national game in a way that 
it never was before, for ‘now everybody seems 
to play, and the game is no longer confined 
as it used to be to certain spots near towns 


| where there happen to be seaside links. 


Instead of the towns making the links the 
links are now making the towns. Flourish- 
ing seaside resorts are springing up round what 
was originally merely a golf links, From the 
building speculator’s point of view to find a 
golf links is almost as good as to find a gold 
mine, and “near golf links” is become the 
house agent’s most deadly bait, 


THE NEW PAVILION OF RADYR GOLF CLUB 


apart from that the point has not been noticed 
that in the heats of the championship, until 
the final, no player has any right to give an 
opponent any putts, since the result of each 
match may depend on the stroke, and the 
result of each match has an important 
bearing on the whole result of the competi- 
tion. If A beats B he meets C, and although 
A beats C also it does not follow that he 
would have beaten B. The _ individual 
matches in the championship, therefore, 
except the final, concern more than the two 
players engaged, and for this reason it would 
only be in the interests of fair play that all 
putts should be holed out. 


Gren committees who are finding trouble 

with their putting greens should pay a 
visit to the Acton Golf Club and inspect the 
putting grcens there. It is no exaggeration 
to say that they are simply perfect from every 
point of view. Never has such beautiful, 
close, even, clean turt been seen before, and 
it is absolutely free from weed. Jack Winton, 
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“phe contingency is quite unprovided for in 

the rules of the game, and it seems a 
pity that the ruling body did not make any 
suggestion as to the sort of rule that might 
be framed to cover it. The rules say that 
mud on a ball shall not be considered to 
make it unfit for play, but in important 
matches on the muddy greens round London 
it is now the all but universal practice to 
permit players to wipe and replace balls on 
the putting green. If this rule were made 
a general local rule any player who neglected 
to avail himself of it and whose ball stuck 
to his club might be permitted to dislodge, 
clean, and replace it under the penalty of 
loss of the distance. For example, if the ball 
stuck on the club at the fourth stroke the 


player would replace and play five. 

We give a picture of a new golf pavilion 
house for the Radyr Golf Club near 

Cardiff which has recently been erected at 


a cost of £1,400. The opening ceremony 
was performed by Lord Windsor. 
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IN ctiiee is more striking in the recent development of 

our halfpenny press than the spread of the fewdlleton. 
Some journals have tried short stories, fresh every day and 
of a length proportionate to the vacant space. Longer tales 
are kept for the “ silly season’ or the weeks when no sensa- 
tional murder is being tried or investigated. But short 
stories have great disadvantages. In the first place, few 
authors can write interesting short stories, and those who 
can must be offered more than a halfpenny paper could well 
afford to give—from a commercial point of view. In the 
second place, the editors or sub-editors who accept the short 
tales are not always men of wide reading in contemporary 
fiction, and it is comparatively easy for contributors to steal 
tales from American or English magazines, disguise them a 
little, altering names and cutting out passages, and pass 
them off as original. 


Boe the existence of the fewilleton novel makes for 
regular subscriptions to the paper. When two half- 
penny organs haye short stories, anyone who has bought 
one of them one day may buy the other the next day. 
They only differ in their politics, and of that he takes no 
account. The strongest Tory will invest in a paper that 
gives him the latest prophecies of Captain Coe. But if a 
man purchases a paper casually one morning or afternoon 
and notices a section of a novel in it leaving the villain’s 
knife suspended over the heroine’s breast, he will next day 
be led to purchase the same paper in order to see whether, 
or rather how and by whom, the blade was arrested in 
its deadly descent. He may probably find that there is 
nothing about the knife or the villain in the next instal- 
ment, for the story may have strayed off to Thibet or Central 
Africa after some of the other characters ; but that will only 
make him more eager next day to find out what happened 
to the heroine. It may be four or five days before he knows 
how far the. knife descended, and meanwhile he has been 


getting one particular paper every day. 
Mutely this average man by suitable thousands and 
you have a very good newspaper constituency. As 
for women, they are not much given to purchasing papers 
in the streets. When one hand is occupied in holding up the 
skirt and the other has (in the absence of pockets) to carry 
purse, umbrella, handkerchief, and perhaps parcels, and to 
signal to an omnibus, there is hardly an opportunity for 
buying and reading a newspaper; but it is the fewileton that 
often determines a woman’s choice of a daily paper. The 
mere man skims the latest intelligence and glances inside 
at the money market and the cricket reports; then he 
abandons the sheet with its fashionable intelligence, its 
sketches of the latest Paris frocks, and the daily slab of 
novel to his wife; and when he is gone to the City she 


remains and gloats over the story. 
VAN, school of fiction is being created by the popularity of 
the feuilleton. Now and then one sees in this form a 
story that would bear publication as a book, but more 
often the fewilleton stories are available for that purpose only. 
It is plain that they must be exciting as early as possible 
in order to induce readers to begin on them. They must’ 
have plenty of characters and abundance of complicated 
relations between them. The story must have a_ plot 
capable of unlimited development and also capable of 
being shut up at two or three days notice. There must be 
possibilities and foreshadowings of terrible events and of a 
climax to the whole story; but the end, always impending, 
must still hold off. Just as the villain is put on his trial 
and the case seems clear against him some superior autho- 
rity (of the newspaper) decides that the story must go on; 
so a maniac confesses to the crime, or there is an accident 
to the electric light at the Old Bailey, and when a fresh 
fuse is fitted Count Bashoff has disappeared with the 
judge’s wig wrapped round his head to conceal the green 


scar across his forehead. 

Or way of expanding the story ad infinitum, while 
retaining the power of cutting it off short at any 

stage, is to make the main plot centre in an adventuress. 

There are enormous capabilities in an adventuress for 

melodrama, but her scope is yet larger in a fewilleton. 
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By Adrian Ross. 


She can be more or less married to all the male characters 
above the age of eighteen; those under this age may be all, 
with more or less truth, reputed to be her children, for 
she is generally a woman of thirty-six or so who can (on 
occasion) look twenty. When she has been married long 
enough to one man she is supposed to be dead. This may 
happen in any number of ways. She may have put her 
own death in the papers, or poisoned a companion and 
usurped her individuality, or escaped unobserved from a 
blazing house or a sinking ship. Then she dies not, but 
dyes, and resumes her baleful career under another name. 
It is obvious that she can go on with this process as long as 
her stock of Maypole Soap holds out. Her avatars may be 
as numerous as Mr. Andrew Lang’s fairy books, and their 
details may bear the same general resemblance. Fairy 
tales and adventuresses nearly all come from the same 
tradition. Primitive man was sadly uniform in his mental 
processes, and so, too, are the purveyors of fewilletons. 


Amores method of expansion is to have an undetected 
murder. It is clear that everybody in the story can 
be suspected of the crime, not excepting the victim, for he 
may have committed suicide. Then a detective can be 
introduced, who may be modelled on Sherlock Holmes or 
one of his shadows, with the trifling exception that he must 
not find out anything important. One or two minor 
characters may even be hanged or sent to penal servitude 
for the crime they have not committed; and then, when 
each person in turn has been accused and cleared a new 
and totally unsuspected stranger may be introduced to 
confess the crime. It is obvious that there is no limit to the 
story except the patience of the editor, sub-editors, and 
readers. 


il have often wondered how and why these feuilletons ever 

come to an end. Possibly the authors may become 
desperately weary of their work, but I doubt that, for it is 
really not hard; they have only to suspect someone else of 
the murder and think of another colour for the adventuress’s 
hair. And the editor and sub-editors cannot be supposed 
to mind how long one story goes on. Even if they ever 
read it, it is more amusing than the parliamentary report or 
the money market. It must be the subscribers who deter- 
mine the ending of the serial. But how do they manage to 
do it ? 


Ge it be that the keepers of newspaper stalls are in- 
structed to overhear the conversation of their clients 
and to report whether the feuilleton finds favour? Or do 
subscribers write and threaten to withdraw their custom if 
the murderer is not found out or the adventuress killed 
within a certain time? And is there a fixed number of 
complaints which determines the time when the novel is to 
stop? It would seem so by the way these feutlletons often 
do end. 
The Wicked Woman, counted dead, 
Was flaunting on the scene; 
No longer golden, black, or red, 
Her hair was apple-green, 


The murder yielded not a jot 
To the detective’s wit; 

Two guiltless characters had not 
Been even tried for it, 


When spake the stern sub-editor 
Unto the novelist : 

“Subscriptions up to seven score 
Have recently been missed. 


“ And hundreds write by every mail, 
From north, east, west, and south— 

‘Dear sir, please drop that beastly tale 
You call From Hand to Mouth,’” 


The novelist with many sighs 
The painful task began; 

She put aside the unused dyes, 
The untried, guiltless man, 


The murdered victim came to life 
Beneath his doctor’s care, 

And took the Woman for his wife— 
With half an inch to spare, 
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DANCING FOR THE GOOD CAUSE OF CHARITY 


Des wreathed, and festooned with roses, the Albert 

Hall on the evening of June 9 was the scene of the 
most successful ball that has ever been given in the cause 
of charity. There was not a moment when the success 
Throughout the evening there 


of the ball was doubtful. 
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LOGGIA BOXES. 

Box No. Occupant. 

1. Mien Fowler. 

2. Mrs. Halliday, 

8. Mrs. Ansell. 

4. Mrs. Harcourt. 

5. Mns. M. Goodhart 

6, Mrs. Walker. 

7. Mrs. A. A. Watney. 

6. Manager's Box. 

9, Princess Hatzteldt. 

10. W. Gillett, Esq. 

11, Mrs. Campbell. 

12. Mrs. O'Hagen. 

18. Miss Fowler, 

14. Lady Evelyn Cobbold 
15, Mrs. Frank Mackey. 

16. Mrs, P.N, Russell. 

Michael of 

ne oary and Countess Torby. 
1A, Mrs. Isaac Bell. 

19, Miss Emma Goldsmid- 
20. Lady O'Hagan. 

21, Mra. Chandler. 

22 Mrs. F, White 
2, Mrs, Hornby Lewis. 

24. Mrs.Watson Armstrong. 
25, Mrs. Adrian Hope. 
26, Col. Sir W. T. Makins, Bart, 
27. J. W. Butler, Esq. 

28 Mrs. Bedingtold 
2), Mrs. Wesley Watson 
‘80, Mra. Olivier. 


GRAND TIER. 
*“BoxNo, Occupant. 
1, 2, and 8. Council. 
4. Lady ‘Dawkins. 
5. 8.8. Berger, Es. 
6, Alfred Harmsworth, Esq. 
1. C.D, Rudd, Esq. 
8, Hon. Mra. R. Parr. 
9. Mrs. Drexel. 
10. Mrs Drury. , - 
11. Arthur Pearson, Esq. 
12. Walpole Greenwell, Esq. 
18. Mrs. Chandless. 
14, Walter Palmer, Exq., M.P 
15, Mrs. Lyon. 
16, Percy Tarbutt, Esq. 
1). Mrs, Thornton. 
18, Mrs, Squire. 
19, J. Braithwaite, Esq. 
20, Hon. Mrs. Walter_Vanneck 
21. Mrs, Sutherst. } 
22. Lady Pearson. 
28. C. Rube, Esq. 
24. Mra, Harmsworth. 
25. Baron de Stern. 
2h. Hon, Robert Gerard. 
27 and 2. G. A.Cooper, Esq. 
29. Mrs. Russell. 
80 and #1. C.E. Schwann, Esq. 
MP. 


92. Lord Edward Pelham Clin 
ton. 


83. The Countess of Créwe. 


31. F, McClean, Esq. 

89.\Earl of Derby, K.G. 

86. Lady Bowden.Smith 

81. Lord Willoughby de Eresby 


ai, Col. Goldsmidt 
§2. Lady Faudel Phillips, 
43. Countess Amherst 

a4. Mrs, Lockett Agnew 
a5. Mrs, Newcomb. 

46, Mrs. Boord. 


88, The Countess of Kimbericy 
39 and 40 Misa Van Wart, 
41and 42. Colonel Mainwaring 


The Above are Supper Boxes. 


A PLAN OF THE ALBERT HALL ON THE NIGHT OF THE GREAT BALL 


was an indescribable air of ‘‘go”’ about everything and 
everybody which is all important on such occasions. The 
only drawback indeed was want of space. Not that the 
Albert Hall was inconveniently crowded, but the demand 
for tickets was so great that there was no doubt that had 
it been possible to find a building twice the size of the 
Albert Hall it would have been filled with ease. The 
original price of the tickets was a guinea, but so great was 
the eagerness of everyone who was anyone to take part in 
the “ greatest ball of the century’’ that two guineas and 
even ten guineas were offered for tickets two days before the 
ball took place. Those who were taking part in the 
quadrilles proved a focus of attention for a long time. Most 
of them came rather late, some having dined at the Hyde 
Park Hotel with Mrs, Arthur Paget, some having come 
with parties of their own. Every one of the quadrille 
dancers assembled in the orchestra stalls, where with the 
men in pink coats who were to be their partners they made 
a brilliant parade of colour. 

The idea of the quadrilles, which were organised by Mrs. 
Arthur Paget, took the form of a series of international 
dances, and the floor was taken by ladies appearing in 
costumes typical of many nations—America, Japan, France, 
Spain, and Greece being among the countries whose repre- 
sentatives rubbed shoulders with those of Great Britain. 
Especially noteworthy were the Louis XV, and XVI. 
dresses worn in the French quadrille with their pink 
roses and silver lace, the graceful mantillas of the Spanish 
ladies, and the wistaria and chrysanthemums that stood 
for Japan. The men, however, abjured fancy dress, and 
were for the most part robed in red tail coats with knee 
breeches, silk stockings, and buckled shoes. 

In the American quadrille all the dancers wore a high 
sparkling head-dress with a star glittering at the top. Miss 
Deacon was the beauty of this’ set, and the others who took 


The Great Ball in Aid of the London Hospital. 


part were Lady Craven, Lady Cunard, and Lady Dufferin 
The Russian costumes were most effective and the curiously 
shaped head-dresses were wonderfully becoming. Lady 
Yarborough, Mrs. Chauncey, and Countess Orloff were 
prominent in this set of quadrilles, and Lady Lurgan, 
Mrs. Hall Walker, and Mrs. Harcourt 
danced in the French set. 

From nine o'clock till midnight there 
was one continual stream of carriages. Alto- 
gether nigh upon 2,000 vehicles and eighty 
policemen to control them passed in front of 
the Albert Hall. Carriage lamps twinkled 
as far away as Kensington High Street on 
one side and Sloane Square on the other. 
It had been feared that the arrival of so 
many vehicles would cause confusion, but 
this was not the case. ‘The police arrange- 
ments were perfect and the guests reached 
their seats with little more difficulty than 
if they were paying an ordinary visit to a 
theatre. 

The brilliant heart of the great building 
was a scene which those who saw it will never 
forget. It seems absurd to compare it with 
Covent Garden, and yet, with reservations, 
like Covent Garden it was. Every man re- 
markedit. Butit was Covent Garden multi- 
plied by five in size plus refinement and 
great dignity. It was Covent Garden on an 
enlarged drawing-room scale. The gipsy 
fortune-tellers and other side shows once 
suggested were not there. In fact, the 
whole event had been made to resemble as 
closely as possible the famous ball given by 
Lady Derby save that owing to the enormous 
numbers no reception was possible, 

It is the fashion nowadays to reduce 
everything to £ s. d., and one descriptive 
writer computed that a million pounds worth 
of jewels decked the women on the eventful 
night. 3 

Seen from the private boxes the spectacle 
with its wealth of roses, its crowds of beautiful women, its 
flash and play of jewels, and its glitter of electric light was 
something to be remembered. From aring placed just above 
the central chandelier hung a canopy of roses stretching down 
to the third tier of boxes, where each festoon ended in a mass 
of green foliage. From each of the ground-floor tier of boxes 
was suspended a huge basket of roses, red, white, and pink, 
set off with ferns and grasses, while the huge orchestra was 
adorned with towering palms and other decorative plants. 
But even better than the memory of the beautiful scene 
was the knowledge that the great ball proved a success and 
that a sum of at least £3,000 will be handed over to the 
coffers of the charity. For this gratifying result the 
hospital is indebted to the hard-working committee pre- 
sided over by Lady Derby. 
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Copyright of ‘The Tatler” 
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Mr. Walton, who was educated at Merchant Taylors’ and London University, is a son of the Rev. John Walton, formerly 
Wesleyan missionary in Ceylon. He was called to the Bar in 1877 and became member for Leeds in 1892. He is a keen 
golfer and angler 
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ROBERT CLARENDON’S KIND REGARDS 


A COMPLETE STORY. By James Murphy. 


[t was in the year 1851, and on August 12 thereof, that Narcisco 

Lopez, in the third of his filibustering experiences, landed at 
Bahia Hondu in Cuba with a force of 450 men, the most reckless, 
the most daring, the most adventurous lot that the seaboard cities 
of America could produce. Many of them were old fighters in the 
Mexican and Indian wars just then over—wars so furiously fought 
that in most of the battles quarter was neither given nor 
asked for. 

Naturally these men could not turn to a peaceful life—war and 
adventure were their trade—and when Lopez called for men for an 
invasion of Cuba it was as the voice of an angel calling on them. 
They flocked at once to his standard. 

Unfortunately the general uprising which he had been led to 
expect among the Cubans did not take place—the people were not 
then ready for it. The information he had received as to their 
intentions was erroneous ; there were no indications of a revolt—-at 
any rate they did not flock to his standard. 

He fought one battle, deferting 1,300 Spaniards and killing 
General Enna who commanded them. 

Then they marched into the interior, where they were promptly 
surrounded and after a desperate resistance captured. 

Fifty of them were shot straight off. Lopez himself was brought 
to Havana and at once garrotted. The others were brought there, 
too, and allowed but the faintest mockery of a trial. Indeed, trial in 
any case would be but of little use and sure to have but the one 
result—for were they not all taken with arms in their hands? The 
legal punishment for that in all lands—for rebellion towards the 
established authorities—is death ; and death was decreed them. 

The sentence was pronounced in the evening; they were to be 
shot before sunrise in the morning. They were allowed to see their 
respective clergymen, however, and were given the further grace to 
write farewell letters to any of their friends in the States. 

Most of them availed themselves of the favour. 

Now in the filibustering expedition was a young Englishman 
whom I shall call Clarendon, though that was not his name. 

He was a young fellow of good family in Devonshire, but a born 
scapegrace and _ ne’er-do-well—handsome, clever, educated (for he 
could learn almost anything without trouble), but a, vagabond of the 
rarest type, one whose hand would stick at nothing. He was a 
thorn, nay, a whole score of thorns in the sides of his relations, 
who were then, and still are, among the best of the county families ; 
and great was their secret rejoicing when he announced his intention 
of seeking his fortune in the States. Needless to say the money 
stringently withheld from him before welled up abundantly for his 
needs now, and he was fitted out for America with such accessories 
as seldom emigrant ‘travelled with before. 

He was seen on board by his family and friends, particularly the 
women, .and if the tears shed by the latter—and they were numerous 
—partook of the crocodile character he did not know or if he knew 
did not much care. He was only twenty-three, but he’ knew more 
of life, the world, and human nature than many that might be his 
grandfather. They might shed tears or not, they might be sincere 
or otherwise, it was all one to him{and he didn’t care. 

He got to New York and naturally he didn’t take to work. 
Naturally also his money went with creditable rapidity.” It. was 
only. when he turned into Delmonico’s—the swellest of all swell 
restaurants in the empire city—one day to take his dinner and found 
that he had only a ten-dollar piecé’in:ihis pocket that he* began to 
suspect he was not a bloated miflionaire - ‘He had come—and 
wasn’t long about it either—to'the end of his tether. 

Toying with the newspaper after his dinner and indolently 
wondering what he was going to do now inthe blessed turn -things 
had taken. his eye fell on Narcisco.Lopez’s projected. undertaking, 
for secret as it was intended to be: kept there was nothing then, as 
there isn’t now, secret to an enterprising New York newspaper. It 
was the very thing to suit him. He sought out Sefor Lopez. Being 
well-built, good-looking, intelligent, and—whenever he chose— 
fascinating to.a high degree, he speedily ingratiated himself with the 
renowned filibuster. He rode well—he was accustomed of old to 
ride with the Devonshire hounds, the finest in the world—another 
very desirable accomplishment. Lopez, strongly taken with him, 
appointed him on his own staff. 

They sailed for Cuba. 

Clarendon, as I shall continue to call him, distinguished himself 
at the first battle, where arrayed as I have said against an over- 


whelming force of Spaniards the filibusters defeated them and killed 
their general, Enna. Similarly, when at last they, hopelessly 
surrounded, turned at bay he showed dauntless courage and hardi- 
hood. Whatever he was he was at any rate no coward. The blood 
that flowed through his veins had nothing white in it. His cool 
recklessness showed conspicuously in a gathering where all were 
brave and reckless. 

He was one of those who when Lopez was garrotted—these 
Spaniards would not give him a soldier’s death—was sentenced to 
be shot on the following morning when the pleasant beams of the 
morning sun were glorifying the sands under the white walls of 
Havana. ; 

Now young Clarendon had no friends in the States nor acquaint- 
ances ; none, at any rate, that he cared to bother his head writing 
to; and he had a shrewd suspicion that a letter announcing his 
approaching doom, whether by violence or otherwise, would be 
received with a spirit of holy resignation at —— Castle, Devonshire, 
England. So he wouldn’t write that. 

However, it would look odd when all the other poor fellows were 
busy writing for him to sit idle. The “sympathy of numbers ” is a 
very powerful factor in this world; and so he took up his pen to 
scribble on the paper courteously placed before him and make at 
least a pretence of writing. 

There was one name that had been on the filibusters’ tongues 
unceasingly during the voyage and since landing. 

Daniel Webster—a name renowned on the roll of American 
statesmen—was at this time Secretary for Foreign Affairs at Wash- 
ington. He was suspected of being strongly inimical to this expedi- 
tion, and the questions, ‘1 wonder what Webster will do?” ‘ What 
steps will old Dan take?” were constantly being asked by one or 
another during the voyage. 

A thought struck young Mr. Clarendon, casting about for some 
subject to scribble on. Why should he not address an imaginary 
letter to the secretary ? For the fun of the thing he would. As well 
write to the great statesman as anybody els>. As well to do that as 
scribble. It would fill up the time. No sooner said than done. 
Accordingly he began :— 

“ Hidalvos Prison, Havana. 

“ My DEAR DAN,—I little thought when I was chatting with you 
in the conservatory, White House, Washington, some three weeks 
ago whilst the ball was going on that I shou'd be here now in 
prison and going to be shot before sunrise to-morrow morning by 
these all-fired Spaniards. It’s a nice business isn’t it? Well, if I 
had taken your advice 1 wouldn’t. Anyhow, when we got the chance 
we licked the d——] out of these Spaniards, and that’s a great. con- 
solation going into the next world. lf we are questioned about any 
of our good works below here we have ¢az to tell at any rate. You 
remember the story of the poor fellow who, dying, asked the doctor 
to tell him what he died of, because if they questioned him in Heaven 
as to what ailed him it would look so awkward and foolish not to 
know or be able to tell. f 

“ Turning from these things, however (which are not pleasant), 
how is Molly?’ I know she’ll be sorry forme. I was very fond of 
Molly—the darling girl !—her blue eyes are in the room with me 
this minute! And if I had been spared this trip——well, no matter ! 

“There’s no use in talking about it now. What is to be, will be. 
But if Molly were my wife, as she would be if——but there I am 


_again, you see, 


“Tell young Jeff that I’ll not be able to bring him back the 
cockatoo I promised him; but I'll ask some of these villainous 
Cubans to send one in a nice cage addressed to Master Jefferson 


»Clay Webster, White House, Washington, and maybe it would 
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reach. I have twenty dollars in my pocket to pay for it. You 
need not scold about the expense, I shall have enough presently for 
all my needs, and | should like to please Jeff. 

“ Don’t forget to give my love to Molly. 

a warm corner in her heart. 
going on like that. 

“As for yourself, my dear Dan, accept the assurances of my 
extreme respect, and stop any fellows coming here to help these 
blackguard Cubans again, they’re not worth it, and believe me your 
affectionate friend and cousin, BOB CLARENDON.” 

Mr. Clarendon, when he had finished the letter, turned and read 
it over again with an agreeable grin as of one who had discharged a 
difficult epistolary feat very creditably and carefully indeed. 


I hope V’llalways have 
1 wish——well, no matter. I’m always 
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DALE-LACE 
Now on exhibition at the Royal Academy 


MRS. 


From a painting by Hal Hurst. 


THE TATPLER 


Looking around he perceived that nearly all the others as well as 
himself had finished ; so folding up the letter with exceeding care, 
as befitted such an important document, he addressed it with great 
pomp and flourish to ‘‘ The Hon. Daniel Webster, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, White House, Washington, D.C., per 
favour of Captain-General of Cuba, Havana,” and laid it on the 
table before him. 

Then seeing that some of his brother prisoners, poor fellows, 
were preparing to take a sleep he thought he couldn’t do better than 
follow their example in that, too. 

“T expect 1’ll sleep sound enough to-morrow night,” he thought. 
So he stretched himself on the clay floor. 

The broad white tropic moon, about five times bigger than ever 
he had seen it from the terrace of —— Castle in the far-off county 
of Devon, was sailing quietly across the sky. Her beams, soft and 
lustrous, came through the roofless building in a flood of silver light. 
Taking off his coat he placed it in a lump under his head for a 
pillow and was soon sleeping, if not the sleep of the just at least 
that of the wholly reckless and indifferent. 

He did not think he had been ten minutes asleep—though he 
had been six mortal hours—when he was awakened by the prod of 
a bayonet in his side. At first, bewildered, he thought it was the 
usual summons to the camp breakfast, for the moon had vanished 
and in its stead came the warm, bright, rosy dawn of the Antilles, 
but the presence of the Spanish soldiers at once recalled him to the 
actual state of things. He jumped to his feet, put on his coat, and 
stood in line with the others. 

They were promptly marched down to the shore. 
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astonishment young Mr. Clarendon was marched back with them 
and immured in prison, not knowing for the life of him what species 
of torture was reserved for him. 

He remained there carefully and well treated for six long weeks. 
And then he learned what had happened. 

The letter which he had written had been treated seriously by 
the captain-general (its authentic character being further proven by 
the two ten-dollar gold pieces found in his pockets). This officer 
despatched it with a courteous letter of his own to the Hon, Daniel 
Webster intimating that so close a friend and relation of the 
statesman as this prisoner proved to be could not be subject 
to the martial laws that had governed the decision in the other 
cases. 

The Hon. Mr. Webster read the friendly and familiar epistle with 
feelings at the very least of astonishment. He knew nothing of the 
writer nor of the incidents mentioned therein, and much was the 
heart-seeking and guessing among the members of his family as to 
who under the sun Bob Clarendon could be or why he should dare 
write such a letter, 

The inimitable fun of the thing was that whilst the Foreign 
Secretary had no son, Jeff, he had a daughter named Mary, who was 
by no means flattered by Mr. Bob’s strongly-expressed preference 
for her. 

Finally, however, the truth came out, but then the times had 
quieted and there was no necessity to shoot him. He was let off 
with an imprisonment of two years. 

But the curious business was that the fact of his having no 
friends and of having written an idle, impertinent letter in a moment 


MRS. R. B. LEEMING IN HER TANDEM WHICH WON A FIRST PRIZE AT RANELAGH THE OTHER DAY 


It was a very lovely morning. The dawn had just come and was 
suffusing the sky in the east with a rosy tint. The mists that hung 
over the waters were gradually taking wings to themselves and 
vanishing ; and the white surf as it broke lazily on the shore was 
transformed into millions of rubies and amethysts. Everything 
looked fresh and beautiful. : 

It was hard to die on such a glorious summer morning with 
earth and sky looking so fair and fresh; for men, too, not wasted 
or subdued by illness but in the full glow of strength and manhood. 
But so it was. They were sentenced to die before sunrise, and the 
time between the first gleams of dawn and sunrise is short, for there 
is scarcely any twilight in the tropics. There was no time for delay. 

The men were taken out in batches of twenty and fusilladed. 
They fell where they stood. In a short time the white strand was 
covered with objects which might well have frightened back the 
silver wavelets of the advancing tide. But I shall not shock my 
readers with a description of that. 

Young Mr. Robert Clarendon was among the first twenty mustered 
out. What did not happen with any of the other batches the pockets 
of these were searched, and the two ten-dollar pieces which Mr. 
Clarendon had in his possession were taken from him. Then he was 
roughly ordered to stand aside, a proceeding at which he marvelled 
exceedingly, for he had forgotten all about his letter. 

“They want to terrify me by letting me see my comrades die 
before my eyes,” he thought, ‘‘ but they shan’t.” 

He watched with steady, unflinching eye the fusillading process until 
no man of his former comrades stood erect on the gold-tipped sands. 

When all was over the soldiers, including the fusillading party, 
shouldered arms and marched back to barracks. Vastly to his 
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when he had got nothing better to do or employ his hands should 
be the means of saving his life. 

Mr. Bob “ Clarendon” knocked about for some ten years after- 
wards through the Southern States until his luck came. The luck 
does come to everyone some time in his life the philosophers tell us, 
and it came to him with the outbreak of the great Civil War in 1862. 
Mr. Bob was one of the first to join the ranks of the Secessionists. 
He was a bold and skilful rider, as 1 have said, and he came of a 
family in which military skill was almost an instinct. It had a right 
to be, for men of that family had been with the English colours on 
many an historic field. One of them had served with Marlborough, 
and with his regiment of hussars had charged headlong on the 
squares of Marshal Tullard at Blenheim, breaking them and 
sabring the chivalry of France as if they were undisciplined school- 
boys; another of them with his battery of guns had torn to pieces 
the masses of Tippoo Sahib on the plains of Assaye, and a third in 
the Household Brigade had fallen beside Picton in the stubborn day 
of Waterloo. They were gallant fellows and leaders of men every 
one, and Master Bob was no whit behindhand. The blood of a 
dauntless race was in him, and it speedily showed itself. He rapidly 
rose to distinction and position, and in a hot-blooded southern race, 
where all were bold and reckless, he stood abreast: of the very first. 
Where he went his men followed him, and where he did not go no 
man could go, Naturally he rose to a high position. With the 
surrender of Jefferson Davis the great rebellion ended, and the 
general’s brigade surrendered with the rest. Not long afterwards 
he married a young creole lady, very wealthy, very handsome and 
fascinating ; and it is but a few years since he died in New Orleans 
one of its best-known and most-respected citizens, 
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Royal Luggage.—The other day a pile 
of portmanteaus and other travelling impedi- 
menta were observed on the platform at 
Paddington, and a closer inspection revealed 
the fact that they belonged to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. What attracted most 
notice was a small perambulator of the most 
appearance that had once 
carried the diminutive form of the future 
King of England and now performs the same 
office for his royal sister. A label hung 
from the perambulator directed to H.R.H. 


unpretentious 


the Princess of Wales, Frogmore, and a 
sturdy footman stood 
guard over this royal 
carriage. 


Lord Raglan.—The 
new governor of the Isle 
of Man has seen a fair 
share of active service, 
for Lord Raglan served 
with considerable  dis- 
tinction in the Afghan 
War in 1879. The 
1st Lord Raglan, of 
course, was in command 
of the British forces dur- 
ing the Crimean War 
and shared in the fight- 
ing at Alma and Inker- 
man. He died on active 
service during the siege 
of Sebastopol. The pre- 
sent married a 
daughter of the 7th 
Earl of Bessborough. 
The 4th Earl of Bess- 
borough created 
Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land and was one of the 
few men who died whilst 
holding the office. 


baron 


was 


North v. South.—It 
is rather curious to note 
how fashion divides its 
patronage 
northern 


between 
and southern 
watering-places. At 
Harrogate, for instance, 
such well-known people 
as Lord and Lady Londesborough, Lily 
Duchess of Marlborough, and Lady Bland- 
ford may constantly be seen, whilst the south 
coast seems to possess greater attractions for 
politicians. At Seaford the Speaker and 
Mrs, Gully are frequent visitors, and Sir 
Edward and Lady Carson are often to be 
seen at the same place. 


No more Courts.—The true inwardness 
of the evening court question is that these 
functions, which were instituted in order to 
meet an oft-reiterated desire in the last reign, 


IN TOWN AND 


Week by Week. 


have failed to please. The original idea was 
that they were to be evening parties with no 
Loud were the 
grumblings, and so both these items were 
introduced. Then the old ladies grumbled 
at the parquet floor of the ballroom, said they 
were afraid of slipping when they curtseyed, 
and somedid slip, Soa carpet was put down, 
Then there were grumblings that the train 
stuck to the carpet and the carpet drew the 
train until the wearer was nearly pulled down 
by the weight. In short, everything was wrong. 
The result of all this grumbling is that there 


trains and no procession. 


THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 


With her two sons, Lord Ivor Churchill and the Marquis of Blandford 


are to be no more evening courts after this 
year and something new is to be devised for 
next year—probably something like the court 
at Edinburgh. 


The Butler’s Revenge.—A well-known 
baronet had a curious experience at a country 
house where he was a guest not long ago. 
Shortly after his arrival he missed a £5 note 
and was unwise enough to make quite a fuss 
about it. A fortnight elapsed and the loss 
was almost forgotten, when one morning 
when everyone was at breakfast the butler 
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“Your 
45 note, Sir William,” he explained with true 
professional gravity. Then glancing round 
triumphantly as he retired he added, “We 
found it in your sponge, Sir William. You 
will recollect you never unpacked it.” The 
Parthian shaft went home, and next time Sir 
William misses a “fiver” he will not be so 
indiscreet as to say anything about it. 


came in with something on a salver. 


At Grosvenor House.—Since he came 
back from the war the Duke of Westminster 
has taken quite a strong personal interest in 
questions concerning 
national defence and the 
future of the colonies, 
Next Friday he is to 
preside at the annual 
meeting of the Imperial 
South African Associa- 
tion, which will be held 
at Grosvenor House, 
Those who know him 
best say it is a pity the 
duke does not take a 
more decided part in 
politics, but the traditions 
of the Grosvenors ap- 
parently forbid. Though 
they have never lacked 
intellectual vigour they 
have always been too 
much inclined to modera- 
tion to make 
effective party 
The present duke is not 
merely a handsome 
young fellow with the 
family aptitude for sport 
and especially a passion 
for the pigskin, he knows 
a great deal about books 
and is a pretty good 
judge of a picture. With 
a large fund of general 
information, too, he has 
quite a pleasant manner 
which makes him very 


really 
men. 


alice Hughes 


good company. 


A Family Dinner. 
—An interesting little 
function took place at the Hyde Park Hotel 
recently, when Lord and Lady Colville of 
Culross gave a small family dinner in cele- 
bration of their golden wedding, followed 
by a reception. Among the guests were 
Lady Howe, Mrs. Britten, Sir William and 
Lady Carrington, Lord and Lady Blythswood, 
Major Colville, Lord and Lady Carrington, 
Lady Leconfield, Sir Dighton Probyn, Lord 
and Lady Clanwilliam, Sir Henry Stephenson, 
Lord Kilmorey, Lady Tyrone, Sir James Fer- 
gusson, Lord and Lady Harrington, Sir William 
and Lady Colville, and Sir Henry Oakley. 


THE LAGEER, 


A Fair Motoress.—Lady Ela Russell has 
taken to motoring, and her smart electric 
brougham is much used during this season to 
take her from her fine house in Prince’s Gate 
on her daily rounds of calls and parties. 
Lady Ela is the sister of the Duke of Bedford 
and Lady Ermyntrude Malet. She was much 
beloved by her father, who left her a hand- 
some settlement. Formerly in her father’s 


SIR HENRY DE BATHE 


Who celebrates his eightieth birthday on Friday 


lifetime she was very fond of Endsleigh, the 
beautiful seat not far from Tavistock, and she 
was staying there when the Empress Frederick 
and her three daughters visited the duke and 
duchess from Mount Edgcumbe. Lady Ela 
is much given to works of charity, and is 
altogether a kindly and gracious lady. 


A Floral Paradise.—The quaint little 
house in Berkeley Square where Mrs, Edward 
Wormald gives her delightful dances is 
almost countrified in its characteristics. Its 
low ceilings, square rooms, and broad and 
shallow staircase are so restful after the 
garish palaces of Park Lane, and the floral 
decorations go well with the old blue china 
of which she is so proud. Mrs. Wormald is 
passionately fond of flowers, which come up 
in quantities from her own gardens and 
make quite a show when she entertains. 


Devoted to Music.—Mrs. Walter Palmer, 
who has been entertaining lately, always does 
things beautifully. Her husband, the member 
for Salisbury, is, of course, very wealthy, his 
fathe", the late Mr. George Palmer, having 
been one of the original founders of the well- 
known firm of Huntley and Palmer... He is a 
great authority on poultry, and is as fond of 
golf as Mrs, Walter Palmer is of music. She 
is quite devoted to it, and is a Kubelik 
worshipper. When the young violinist 
was over here a few years ago she was so 
delighted with his playing that she presented 
him with a magnificent Stradivarius. Mrs. 
Palmer, however, is not the only member of 
the family with musical tastes. Mr. Ernest 
Palmer, who also belongs to the firm, gave 
£3,000 not long ago to found a scholarship at 
the Royal College of Music. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


Coming to Town. — Lady Cunard, who 
comes to town for the remainder of the 
season, is one of the American invaders and 
was formerly Miss Burke of Chicago. She 
and her husband, Sir Bache 
Cunard, spend a good deal of 
their time in New York, but 
they have a huge and expensive 
place at Nevill Holt in Leicester- 
shire, where they generally stay 
when in this country. Quite 
a number of people are under 
the impression that Sir Bache is 
connected with the famous ocean 
greyhounds, but unfortunate'y for 
him this is not so, though the 
family fortunes were founded on 
the Cunard Line. He is not 
very wealthy, which is rather a 
pity, for he has great artistic 
taste and has quite a hobby for 
jewellery. He is, indeed, himself 
a clever jeweller and works in 
silver and gold with marvellous 
results for an amateur. 


At St. John’s Lodge. — 
Last Friday Lady Bute gave her 
fiist dance of the season. Of 
late she has not entertained very 
much and, indeed, in her hus- 
band’s lifetime her parties at 
St. John’s Lodge were not too 
frequent. The late Marquis of 
Bute never cared at all for 
society, and Lady Bute’s son, 
the present marquis, though a 
wonderful linguist, is also one of 
those who would much prefer to say nothing 
in five or six languages. Lady Bute has 
some beautiful jewels, and when the late 
marquis was alive used frequently to wear 
a curious diamond tiara 
at evening parties with 
Hebrew words on it 
signifying “A virtuous 
woman isa crown unto 
her husband.” The 
present Marquis of 
Bute, by the way, is 
one of the few genuine 
millionaires in this 
country. When his 
father died the estate 
paid duty on more 
than £3,000,000 and 
there was a further 
£,2,000,000 which 
escaped the attentions 
of Somerset House 
owing to the fact that 
it fell in just before the 
death duties were 
altered. 


Langfier 


A New London 
Mansion. — The scaf- 
folding is now down 
from the Duke of 
Marlborough’s new 
house in Curzon Street, 
and a good view of it 
can be obtained. It is 
in the style that was in 
vogue early in the last 
century, and of which 
many specimens can 
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be seen in Portland Place and Kemp Town, 
Brighton. The front is adorned by huge half 
columns rising to the roof. The house occu- 
pies the whole of the block and has windows 
all round. Within, the most conspicuous 
feature is the huge marble hall with white 
marble stairs and many-coloured marble 
walls. The reception-rooms are disposed 
round this. On the first floor there is a 
gallery leading round the hall and opening 
into the room. The weak point is the en- 
trance, which is flush with the street and 
contrasts disadvantageously with the fine 
drive by which Crewe House opposite is 
approached, 


Viceroyalty Motoring. — Both Lord and 
Lady Dudley take a keen interest in all 
matters affecting the welfare of Ireland and 
have striven hard to acquire a practical know- 
ledge of the general conditions under which 
the Irish peoplelive. They have made frequent 
motoring tours through various districts 
in different parts of the country and have 
seen in this manner a great deal of the social 
life of the peasantry. Last week Lady Dudley 
was touring in Connemara, among her party 
being Mr. Horace Plunkett, who is a specialist 
in all matters concerning Irish industries and 
who probably understands more about Irish 
affairs and the possibilities of developing 
Irish resources than any other person in the 
country. 


The King’s Irish Visit. — His Majesty’s 
visit to Ireland has been officially fixed for 
July 21 next. The King and Queen will 
occupy the Viceregal Lodge in the Phoenix 
Park during their stay in Dublin, and for the 
time being Lord Dudley will cease to be his 
Majesty’s representative in Ireland. ‘The 
Viceregal Lodge was occupied by Queen 
Victoria when she visited Ireland, but George 
IV. was the last King of England who resided 
there. It is not an imposing-looking building 
but is extremely prettily situated in one of the 
finest parks in the world. 


Lafayette} 


LADY LURGAN AND HER BABY SON 


Lady Lurgan is a daughter of Lord Cadogan and married Lord Lurgan 


in 1893 
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STALLHOLDERS AT THE ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL BAZAAR 
At Prince’s Skating Club Last Week. 


MRS. HALLIDAY—SWEETS STALL ef, : 4 : ; = COLGRAVE—FANCY STALL 


MRS. ELPHINSTONE MAITLAND—FANCY STALL THE COUNTESS OF BECTIVE—STRAW BASKET STALL 
MRS. EDWARD HARVEY—ADVERTISEMENT STALL 


Photos by Langfier 
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A FRENCH INVASION—FOUR FAMOUS FRENC 


eutlinger Reutlinger. 
MADAME REJANE AT THE GARRICK MADAME JEANNE GRANIER AT THE GARRICK 


The brilliant comedienne will appear on Monday and stay for three weeks. She brings Sapho, Madame Granier started a brief season last week at Mr. Bourchier’s theatre, opening with 
which will also be played by Madame Hading and Madame Bernhardt M. Alfred Capus's comedy, Les Deux Ecoles, which she played last year in London 
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PLAY-ACTRESSES APPEARING IN LONDON. 


Reutlinger : W. & D. Downey 
MADAME JANE HADING AT THE CORONET MADAME BERNHARDT AT THE ADELPHI 


Madame Hading is at Mr. Saunders'’s pretty theatre. This afternoon and evening she gives Adrienne Lecouvreur Madame Bernhardt will appear in /ris on the 27th. To-morrow she will play in 
and La Seconde Madame Tanqueray on Friday the matinée for the Printers’ Pension Fund at the Adelphi 
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MOTOR SPARKS—WEEK BY WEEK. 


. 


Names or Numbers? — The pet names 
used on motor cars in Italy are easily read 
even wheh,the vehicles are travelling at a fair- 
speed rate. Terrible confusion in* numbers 


. 


MISS DOROTHY E. LEVITT 


The only English lady who has ever competed successfully in a long- 


distance motor run 


must arise at anything over twenty-four miles 
an hour. A compromise in fractions is 
suggested, A/270 or N/1. But who could 
prevent the ““N” being read as “M”? So 
that a police summons would resemble the 
Catechism in that it would have to be issued 
to “N” or “M.” 


Phenix Park Races.—The intention to 
remove the big monument in Phcenix Park, 
Dublin, to another site in order to establish a 
permanent motor race mile has been modified. 
Instead the wide base will be narrowed on 
either side, which will give a straight safe 
mile track. Lord Dudley is very keen on 
encouraging racing and other motor events in 
Dublin, both from a sporting and prosperity- 
bringing point of view. 


Hooping the Hoop.—Hooping the hoop 

in a motor car was bound to come, and it 
, has arrived in a very attractive form. Miss 
Mina Alix, who performs the feat twice daily 
at the Hippodrome, presents a picturesque 
figure in scarlet motor coat and white peaked 
cap. Cheerily “tooting” her car’s horn she 
starts down a 60 ft. high 4 ft. broad approach 
track, whirls round a perfectly spherical hoop 
some 20 ft. in diameter and 60 ft. in circum- 
ference, and reaches her finishing point in 
24 sec. Five miles a minute or 300 miles an 
hour is the given average speed, so that all 
champion motor racers must bow before this 
girl record-breaker. The car boasts a huge 
bonnet. But one imagines the engines. be- 
neath to be purely apocryphal. Considering 
the approach track is set at an angle of nearly 
50 deg. there is no need of mechanical 
power to set the car on its mad whirl a-wheel. 


Auto Apprentices.—It is an excellent plan 
for a motorist of moderate means to select a 
smart boy of fourteen with a taste for me- 
chanics, indenture him as a three years 
apprentice, and train 
him upas a chauffeur. 
After a few weeks he 
learns to groom and 
wash the car. Under 
proper tutelage he soon 
picks up a_ valuable 
technical knowledge of 
the duties of a mécant- 
cien. In a year, if he 
have average intelligence 
and is well trained, he 
is more useful than half 
the men chauffeurs 
whose mechanical skill 
is often elementary and 
coupled with an exag- 
gerated idea of his value 
in wages. Thus you 
have two years of a lad’s 
services at a small wage 
in return for your trouble 
in training. Dressed in 
regulation uniform these 
auto apprentices often 
look as smart on the 
car as they in reality are 
in motor stable work. 


Subjugating the 
Scorcher. — Some em- 
ployers when engaging 


Biograph 


a motor-car driver 
explain that summary 
dismissal will follow a police summons, 
whether the charge be true or not. A more 


just and effective plan is to stipulate that 
your chauffeur pays 5s. in the £ for all 
fines inflicted. Under both conditions—a 
chauffeur being but a human being—the 
temptation to “ get away ” when held up by 
the police is considerable. 


Motionless Motor Noise.—There is no 
doubt that the noise of the running engine 
while a motor remains 
stationary in the streets 
is a great nuisance in 
towns and cities. In- 
deed, considering how 
slight is the expense of 
having a starting handle 
fitted to a car, so tha. 
the engines may be 
stopped and_ restarted 
without leaving one’s 
driving seat, there is 
very little excuse for a 
motorist who contributes 
such a direful noise to 
the din and unrest of 
modern life. 


Facing the Music.—The motor car at the 
present time is the most abused inanimate 
object in creation. It is called by the most 
abusive and humiliating epithets man’s in- 
genuity can devise. But it ‘‘ gets there all the 
same” in the terms of slang. Joshua ordering 
the sun to stand still or Canute commanding 
the waves to recede at his will were practical 
utilitarians compared with those who try to 
keep back motor evolution. 
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Irish Race Cannot be Stopped. — Every 
possible precaution has now been taken to 
prevent accidents in the Irish race. The 
seven minutes interval between each car’s start 
applies not only to the race track but to the 
controls. Howsoever closely the cars run one 
another, on entering a control a full seven 
minutes will be observed on their restarting. 
By the way, it is interesting to know that even 
were half the competitors killed during the 
first few minutes no legal authority has power 
to stop the race. No summary power of this 
kind exists in the United Kingdom. 


Cork Motor Regatta.—The international 
motor boat race at Cork on July 11, with 
its attendant motor boat regatta, wili be one 
of the best social events—barring the auto- 
mobile garden party at the Viceregal Lodge 
on July 4—of the Irish fortnight. The start is 
from the Royal Cork Yacht Club’s house, and 
the finish at the Marina flagstaff near Cork. 
Both sides of the river are laid out with lawns 
and park Jand, and a perfect view can be ob- 
tained by a vast crowd. 


Canals as Car Tracks.—Canals in most 
parts of the country are rapidly falling into 
disuse. Modern views of locomotion are not 
well served by canal boats propelled by the 
broken-down, worn-out crocks of horses pecu- 
liar to this sort of traffic. Many canal beds 
are extremely shallow and the system forms 
a straightforward series of links connecting im- 
portant commercial centres. Drained, levelled, 
and macadamised into motor tracks for pas- 
senger and heavy traffic, these vast waterways 
would prove an enormous boon to sorely con- 
gested high roads in and near London and 
facilitate the carrying by motor waggon of. all 
sorts of country and dairy produce. 


Interesting to Motor Owners. — Motor 
car owners in London cannot now complain 
that they are not properly catered for. The 


new premises of the London Motor Garage 
Company, which were opened on May 21, are 
exactly what such a building should be. The 
petrol store is licensed for 209 gallons, and 
there is in addition an electric charging 


THE NEW PREMISES OF THE LONDON MOTOR GARAGE COMPANY 


At 37, Wardour Street 


station for electric cars and carriages. The 
garage is always open, night and day, while an 
expert staff of English and French mechanics 
is always at hand to deal with any repairs, 
from adjusting a vaive to fitting new gears or 
even to building a complete car. The con- 
venience of a garage so centrally situated 
should meet with ready recognition from 
motorists, and the company should have a 
most successful future before it. 
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The French Season.—Bernhardt, Réjane, 
Hading, and Granier—what a galaxy these 
players make! We partly returned the com- 
pliment of the appearance of the latter two 
on the 8th by sending Zhe Admiradble 
Crichton to Paris for one night only. It must 
have been a costly experiment, for the scenery 
had to be cut up and altered to suit the size of 
the Renaissance stage, but perhaps it was 
worth Mr. Frohman’s’ while. Madame 
Granier had rathera bad start, for her opening 
performance clashed with /Vodden Field and 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith’s play. But Capus’s 
comedy, Les Deux Ecoles, is worth seeing 
again. Madame Bernhardt opened at the 
Adelphi on Monday. Her quick sympathies 
with us are shown by the fact that she will 
appear to-morrow at the Printers’ Pension 
Fund matinée at the Adelphi, when I hope 
here will be a bumper house. 


A SCENE FROM 


PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The Opera Season.—The reappearance 
of Madame Melba serves to prove that 
the Opera is reaching its zenith. Artistically 
I cannot say that I care for the work 
(Rigoletto, for instance) which she has so far 
thought fit to sing, but from the social point 
of view her reappearance means everything, 
As I have already said in these columns 
Ternina stands out head and shoulders above 
all her colleagues this season. Her Isolde 
was especially beautiful ; indeed, I would not 
miss any Wagner 7é/e in which she appears. 
Plangon is in magnificent voice. I am afraid 
I cannot say quite the same of Miss Mary 
Garden, whose Juliet sounds a trifle thin. 
Salignac’s Romeo, however, almost makes up 
for the deficiency of his colleague. A most 
excellent performance of Zhe Metstersinger 
was given last week. This opera is said to 
be the King’s favourite. 


* THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON,” 


Ujald;. TAI SLIBI 


The Stage Society,—The ‘Stage Society 
is scarcely to be congratulated on the wind-up 
of its season, for although the first two items— 
The Golden Rose, by Mr. lan Robertson, and 
The Waters of Bitterness, by Mr. Fox — 
were interesting Mr. Shaw’s dramatisation of 
Cashel’s Byron’s Profession in the terms of 
burlesque blank verse wearied me very much, 
Mr. Fox’s little play, The Waters of Bitter- 
ness, cleverly reproduced the atmosphere of 
the ageing woman who feels it incumbent 
upon her to mother somebody even though 
she knows that’ it bores the somebody and 
makes her grotesque in the eyes of everybody. 
It was quite extraordinary to note how even 
the picked audience which the Stage Society 
can summon took this little piece of every-day 
tragedy as a farce and giggled over it. lan 
Robertson’s symbolism in Zhe Golden Rose 
did not quite come off. 


Bassano 


WHICH HAS BEEN TO PARIS 


This picture shows Crichton (Mr. H. B. Irving) and the three daughters of the Earl of Loam, played by (from left to right): Miss Sybil Carlisle, Miss Muriel Beaumont 
(who recently married Mr. Gerald du Maurier), and Miss Irene Vanbrugh 
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Mr. Tree’s Programme.—While to the 
average outsider it would probably appear 
that Mr. Beerbohm Tree has been caught 
napping and has had in consequence to fall 
back on a series of revivals of former suc- 
cesses to eke out the remaining weeks of the 
theatrical season, his arrangements, as a 
matter of fact, are definitely made for con- 
siderably more than a twelvemonth. The 
long-promised production of Richard JT. will 
be followed by Zhe Darling of the Gods and 
Oliver Twist, and they must be done during 
the next season. If they do not average 
more than a hundred nights apiece they will 
carry Mr. Tree safely through until the 
autumn of 1904, which will probably 
be the earliest opportunity for any 
other new work to be seen at His 
Majesty’s Theatre. 


The Printers’ Matinée.—Attention 
may again be drawn to the matinée in 
aid of the Printers’ Pension, Almshouse, 
and Orphan Asylum Corporation which 
is to be given to-morrow at the Adelphi 
instead of the Garrick. Among those 
who will appear are Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt, and My Lady Molly and 
Just Like Callaghan companies. The 
matinée is under the patronage of 
everybody who is anybody in the 
printing world and its many rami- 
fications, 


A History of the Criterion.— 
Mr. T. Edgar Pemberton has written, 
and the King’s Printers have printed, a 
little account of the Criterion Theatre 
which was handed to us on the opening 
night of Mr. Cosmo Gordon-Lennox’s 
farce. The illustrations of playbills 
and players are beautifully printed. 
Collectors of theatrical literature will 
make a point of getting the booklet, 
for it belongs to those items that 
become very rare although at first 
they are quite easy to procure. 


MR. DAN LENO SPEAKING 


WEST-END DINERS DISGUISED AS TRAMPS 


Chaucer Dramatised.—Chaucer is to be 
dramatised, for Miss Amelia Bingham is 
producing a stage version of Zhe Canter- 
bury Tales under the title of The Canterbury 
Pilgrims, The dramatisation will be done 
by Mr. Percy Mackaye. 


The Moody- Manners Prize Opera.— 
Mr. Colin McAlpin is the winner of the £250 
prize offered by the Moody-Manners Company. 
It is called King Arthur, and it will be per- 
formed at the London School of Music this 
month. He has also written and published a 
cantata, several songs, and pianoforte pieces. 
He is thirty-three years old. 
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INTO A GRAMOPHONE 
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Fackson 


A ‘Tramps’ ” Supper.—When Mr. Slater 
left the Alhambra some of his friends 
organised a curious supper which was given 
in Soho, the chamber being transformed into 
the semblance of a dosshouse. The hosts 
got themselves up as tramps. Mr. Slater 
appeared as a Dutchman. The more striking 
figures were “ A Tramp to London,” ‘“ The 
Father of the Worst Woman in London,” and 
his “ Daughter,” an Apache from La Villette. 
The menu consisted. of beef bones, baked 
potatoes, and pease pudding, with beer from 
tomato tins. The waiters appeared as 
“policemen.” M. Alias is easily recognisable 
in the picture I give. 


Mr. Dan Leno and the Gramo- 
phone.—I am sorry to note that Mr. 
Dan Leno is again ill) and will not 
reappear until the autumn, but you can 
still hear him for he has been speak- 
ing into the gramophone. I show 
him making the record, “Going 
to the Races,” which is just being 
issued in the new Monarch or 12 in, 
style of record. Mr. Leno is always 
nervous when he begins to make re- 
cords, and it is usual for about half- 
a-dozen of the gramophone people to 
gather round and applaud while he 
makes the trials. As soon as he gets 
into the work he goes through the 
whole thing as if playing before 
a huge audience, and enters into it 
thoroughly. I may add that he is 
very keen on the gramophone. His 
wife came down to accompany him 
in some of his special songs. After 
making the record Dan Leno carried 
away the record horn and with 
it on his head danced a_hornpipe. 
He has made a very interesting record 
of clog-dancing, which the gramophone 
will shortly issue. This was done by 
placing close to the recording horn a 
large sheet of slate on a table cn 
which Dan danced, 
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MISS HOLLY AT THE GAIETY—MRS. MASON AT HOME. 


Bassano 


Miss Daisy Holly, who was one of the dancers in The Toreador at the Gaiety, in private life is Mrs. Mason. She is an Australian by birth and made her first appearance 
on the stage there at the age of eleven with a juvenile company under Williamson and Musgrove. She met her husband in Ceylon, where her child was born two and a 
half years ago 
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THEN TPALIE R 


IS CHORAL SINGING PLAYED OUT? 


A Chat with Mr. 


] called upon Mr. Henry J. Wood a day or 
two ago to make some natural inquiries 
into the details of the scheme by which the 
well-known Queen’s Hall conductor hopes to 
construct a choir of no more than a hundred 
voices which shall be capable of interpreting 
ancient and modern masterpieces in choral 
singing, an art which of late years has 
assuredly suffered very considerable neglect. 

Mr. Henry Wood was kind enough to give 
me all the information for which I asked. 
My first natural question was :— 

‘How does your scheme at present seem 
to promise ?” 

“So well,” replied Mr. 
Wood, “that the answers to 
my circular (and I have no 
less than 2,400 names upon 
my books) have already be- 
gun to pour in with great 
rapidity. But I am _ going 
to make an extremely careful 
selection in order that I may 
be able finally to bring for- 
ward a choir which in every 
respect shall be musicianly, 
flexible, and possessed of such 
an esprit de corps that it 
may take. finally a perma- 
nently high standing among 
modern musical combina- 
tions.” 

“ Then what methods,” 
said I, “do you propose to 
use in order to attain such 
desirable results ? ” 

‘““Once my choir is se- 
lected,” answered Mr. Wood, 
and these words he spoke 
with great emphasis, “ the 
point to insist upon, the point 
that comes first, and second, 
and third, is—rehearsal. In 
the fact of rehearsal every- 
thing lies; you must pound 
along without cessation, never 
leaving a thing alone, and 
hammering until there is not 
a detail that can be improved. 
It is astonishing how few 
public musical bodies under- 
stand this fact.. Even the 
best festival. choirs consider 
that they can’ get on quite 
sufficiently and well without 
really a multitude of re- 
hearsals.” 

“Then have you any 
particular system,” I asked, “ by which you 
will arrange. such rehearsals’? ” 

“Yes,” he said emphatically, ‘I shall 
reserve the, Tuesday of every week for a 
rehearsal which will take -place at the Salle 
Erard. The ‘ladies I shall take from 5.30 in 
the evening until 6.45; the gentlemen will 
come to me between 8.30 and ten; then, 
every third Tuesday I propose to take them 
all in combination at 8.15.” 

“You certainly have not,” said I, ‘‘stinted 
yourself so far as toil goes.” 

Mr. Wood laughed. ‘As to that,” said 
he, “no work: with which :I amin sympathy 
ever seems to tell upon me.” 

1 reminded him gently that it was not so 


Henry J. 


very long since we were all deploring his 
somewhat sudden attack of ill-health. 

“ That,” he replied, ‘‘ was much more by 
reason of some outside worry than of anything 
to do with musical toil.” 

** The balance of your choristers, so far as 
the separate parts go,’ I inquired, “ will be, 
I suppose, more or less that to which we are 
accustomed in our choral societies ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Wood most emphatically, 
“it will not. In recent times it has been the 
custom to balance the whole choir by what 
may be called the ‘unit of the soprano’; 


MR.» WOOD. CONDUCTING 


An impression by A. Birkenruth 


that is to say, we reckoned all the other parts 
according to the power and the significance of 
the soprano voice. I shall return to an older 
custom, which I am convinced to be right. 
The balance of my choir shall have its essen- 
tial unity developed from the tenors; I set 
the tenors as it were on the first line, and 
proportion the sound according to their vocal 
importance. You will find in most modern 
choirs that the soprano is made so far to crow 
over the rest of the combination that the 
remaining parts may simply be regarded as a 
sort of accompaniment.” 

““Tn- other respects, “I suppose,” said I, 
“you will require a considerably high level of 
individual accomplishment.” 
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Wood about his Choir. 


‘TI shall insist upon a course,” said Mr. 
Wood, “in each case of special vocalisation 
studies. I have no intention whatever to- 
permit the individuals who compose my choir 
to halt at precisely the same point of excel- 
lence as that from which they started. I 
trust that by degrees so large an improvement 
will be made in the accomplishment of each 
particular singer that in the end I shall have 
as fine an instrument to work upon as the 
most exacting critic could desire.” 

“As to the works,” said 1, ‘‘ that you pro- 
pose to give. {I suppose that you have an 
extensive enough category from which to: 
select ?” 

“The number of choral treasures of art,” 
he replied, ‘‘ which practically remain strange 
to the concert-goer, and even to the somewhat 
more than average musician, are quite 
numerous enough to engage the attention of 
such a choir as ours for many a year to come. 
For example, we are surely all tired of the 
eternal annual round at Christmas and at 
Easter of the same oratorios given under 
precisely the same conditions. Now I should 
make a point of introducing a change at this. 
point ; it is a change that could be accom- 
plished by such a choir as that which I have 
in my mind’s eye, which has a wide repertory 

and a consequent capacity 
for taking up at any given 
moment any appropriate 
work for performance. For 
example, for Christmas-time 
there is Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio. Then think of 
all Bach’s motets ; there is. 
a mass of noble work by 
Palestrina, and, to sum up, 
there is an enormous amount. 
of alla capella music which 
is certainly destined in the 
end to take its place beside 
the enormously popular 
orchestral work of to-day.” 
“You have certainly,” 
said I, “taught the English 
public..how to appreciate 
instrumental music; and,, 
judging by the past, one 
can scarcely doubt that 
your present ambition will 
‘ achieve a similar success.” 
So I took my leaye of 
Mr. Wood, convinced that 
he, if anybody can, will 
accomplish the object in 
which he takes so keen an 
interest. “His energy and, his. enthusiasm 
know no bounds, .and with knowledge added 
to these qualities it can scarcely be doubted 
that success will attend his endeavours. With 
such a_ success there will be restored to 
English audiences the enjoyment of an art that 
has to a very large extent waned in this 
country. Mr. Wood, it, is certain, will be 
content with nothing short of perfection ; 
and one cannot doubt that, as with all things 
genuine, ultimate popularity is bound to come 
as a crown to that which is done with the 
utmost care and with attention’ to every detail, 
when there is added to these characte- 
ristics knowledge, enthusiasm, and individual 
magnetism. 
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RHES TAPE DR. 


THE MUNICIPAL BAND OF ROME (SEVENTY-FIVE STRONG) WHICH 


MUSICAL MEMS. 


The Strauss Festival.—What a pity it is 
that every aspect of art should be tagged on 
to society and the season. I do not see what 
is really gained, because only a tenth of the 
concerts can be noticed and that tenth 
inadequately. The recent Beethoven Festival 
at the Queen’s Hall was a case in point, and 
the pressure upon people’s time told heavily 
in the case of the series of concerts devoted 
to the work of Richard Strauss at St. James’s 
Hall, Strauss, who is the subject of an 
admirable article in the current Comtem- 
porary, is unquestionably a pioneer; hence 
the repudiation of him in some quarters on 
the ground of his cacophony — but then 
precisely the same sort of thing has been said 
about everybody who is not like his pre- 
decessor. For myself I was extremely fasci- 
nated by some of the work, especially 4/so 
Sprach Zarathustra, a curious setting of 
Nietsche’s creed, and Ein Heldenleben, which 
we have already heard at the Queen’s Hall. 
The Amsterdam orchestra, which has made a 
special study of Strauss, was very good. I 
should like Herr Strauss to come back when 
we are more fitted to receive impressions 
than we can possibly be in summer. 


“The Dream of Gerontius.”—The per- 
formance of Dr, Elgar’s great work, Zhe 
Dream of Gerontius (coming to London 
late, of course), crowded the Roman Catholic 
cathedral with an audience which was 
hardly attuned to it. Indeed, | have seldom 
witnessed a scene so painful as when Dr. 
Elgar resolutely declined to go on with the 
second part until the people stopped talk- 
ing. As a good Catholic he was shocked 
by the irreverence of an audience which 
wanted to applaud at one part and who 
chatted before the start of another; and 
Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, an artist to his finger- 
tips, had the spectacle of seeing his fellow 
singer, Mr. Ffranggon Davies, sent down to 
bid the chatterers cease from troubling. 
Dr. Elgatr’s work is the greatest and most 
intelligible of modern cantatas (if we can use 
such a term), for ‘the wearisome repetitions of 
phrase used by Handel have no place in his 
scheme. Zhe Dream of Gerontius is 
dramatic and it is inspired with a profound 
reverence, especially for the Roman creed. 
The choice of singers was excellent. Dr. 
Wiillner threw himself into it with extra- 
ordinary verve. Miss Muriel Foster sang the 
music of the Angel with great purity and 
even greater intelligence, and Mr. Ffranggon 
Davies was at his very best. 


MADAME NORCROSSE -(soprano) 


Eliwtt & Fry 
DR. EDWARD ELGAR 


Composer of The Dream of Gerontius 
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IS PLAYING AT THE QUEEN’S HALL 


The Municipal Band of Rome.—We have 
just had the Amsterdam orchestra, we shall 
have the New Zealand band, and now comes 
the band of Rome, consisting of seventy-five 
performers, which will give a series of concerts 
in this country during June and July. This 
week they are at the Queen’s Hall, London. 
It is entirely on account of the King of Italy’s 
absence from home that the band of Rome 
has been allowed to leave its own country. In 
almost every case the members are professors 
of the Royal Academy of Rome or kindred 
institutions throughout Italy. Each instru- 
mentalist has been carefully chosen and 
tutored by the conductor, Cavaliére Allesandro 
Vessella. Count Mannella, the most famous 
player in Italy, has been secured as cornet 
soloist in this band. The “ Rhapsodie Bri- 
tannique” by Cavaliére Vessella, given recently 
at the British Embassy at Rome and repeated 
at the British Embassy garden party, will be 
performed during these concerts. This is 
only the second time that the band has left 
Rome. 


A Californian Soprano. — Madame Nor- 
crosse, the soprano, who has been singing at 
the Bechstein Hall, was born in California, 
but by training and artistic associations she 
is thoroughly French. She made her début 
in grand opera as Carmen at the Royal 
Netherlands Opera at Amsterdam six years 
ago, afterwards engaged in a most successful 
operatic tour throughout Germany, and is 
well known in the drawing-rooms of Paris, 
where she has sung at many houses. Madame 
Norcrosse studied under Madame Marchesi 
and M. Paul Vidal. 


Kubelik at St. James’s Hall.—Notwith- 
standing the counter attractions of Epsom 
Mr. Landon Ronalds’s concert at St. James’s 
Hall’ was a great success. There was a 
capital programme very finely rendered. 
Kubelik, of course, was the great star, but 
in addition to the famous violinist Madame 
Suzanne Adams, Mr. Santley, and Miss 
Martha Cunningham, who at short notice 
took Madame Ella Russell’s place, delighted 
the audience by their dramatic and artistic 
rendering of several songs. 


Professor Prout.—As a learned musician 
Professor Prout stands head and shoulders 
above anyone in the British Isles. He is a 
B.A. of London and a Mus.Doc. of Dublin. 
He is chiefly known for his excellent treatises 
on harmony, counterpoint, and orchestration. 
Dr. Prout in his younger days was a school- 
master, and later on became a musical critic 
for several of our leading papers. He is now the 
professor of music at Dublin University and 
also one of the professors at the Royal 
Academy of Music, London, 


THE OPALERR 


AT THE LONDON PAVILION 


NAT 
TRAVERS 


| may have been a little late, but certainly 


not more than two minutes, yet when I 


arrived at the London Pavilion 
the man Sime was standing in 
the doorway with his watch 
in his hand in a most offensive 
way. It seems a pity that dis- 
tinguished people like myself 
should be subjected to petty 
annoyance from persons of the 
Sime class. By the time we 
reached our seats Miss Dorothy 
Frostick had got her number 
up. That, by the way, sounds 
like a reference to a race 
meeting ; but,’ of course, it 
isn’t really. Dorothy is a 
young lady of tender years, 
and she dances with a wonder- 
ful lightness and precision like 
the spring lamb that gambols 
onthe dewy mead. I ventured 
to say as much to Mr. Sime, 
and he replied that I had kept 
him waiting at the door five 
minutes. 


r, Will Evans came on in 
rathera hurry. Hewas 
dressed in the costume usually 
associated with long-distance 
walkers of the Stock Exchange 
persuasion, and in the course 
of a tuneful ditty he informed 
us that he was walking to 
Brighton, and trustfully hoped 
to romp home to the justly 


Arnold Golsworthy. 


celebrated Aquarium within the month. It 
was an extremely diverting skit on the craze for 
protracted promenades which is at present 
much in favour with stockbrokers and others 
who are without a serious occupation in life. 
About half-way through the race one of Mr. 
Evans’s backers came on with some light 
refreshment in a common pail, and I have no 
doubt that it was a great help to the distin- 
guished athlete in enabling him to struggle on 
to the bitter end. 


N r. Bransby Williams has made a special 

feature for some time of “character 
impersonations” from Dickens, and he has 
certainly made a rare success of this particular 
industry. His representation of Mr. Micawber 
is surprisingly real and lifelike, and although 
my opinion has not been asked | venture to 
think it is the best thing in his show. The 
manner of the expenditure of an annual 
income of £20 within the limits of prudence 
was delightfully explained, and the familiar 
conclusion came with a happy emphasis. 
Mr. Micawber was waiting for something to 
turn up. Mr. Sime turned to me and said he 
had been waiting downstairs five minutes for 
the same reason himself, but I trust I am too 
respectable to make a fitting reply to cheap 
innuendo of this sort. We of the aristocracy 
are accustomed to the commonplace sarcasm 
of the herd. 


r. T. E. Dunville, who seems to have 
been specially built for success in the 
music-hall world, gave two turns, both of 
them characterised by a wild and hilarious 
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Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


kind of humour that would wring mirth from 
a contemplative owl. In a few well-chosen 
words he addressed the ladies on the subject 
of themselves, 
and then hav- 
ing retired just 
to show that 
his entertain- 
ment was in 
two parts he 
returned to the 
stage to an- 
nounce that he 
was the new 
human ency- 
clopedia. 
After = which 
somebody un- 
known fired a 
series of ridi- 
culous ques- 
tions from the 


1 C OUWVIKLE, 


wings ; Mr. Dunville supplied a series of 
equally ridiculous answers to fit, and honour 
was satisfied. The turn was a very clever 
and effective piece of burlesque mildly laid 
on at the expense of a brother artist cele- 
brated for his tenacious memory. 


M: George d’Albert described at some 

length the people of various nation- 
alities who came courting Biddy. Biddy 
was a ‘‘widdy,” not only for the purposes 
of the romance but for grateful 
reasons of easy rhyme. Some 
day when I have failed in 
journalism I am going to take 
up scientific research with the 
view of ascertaining why it is 
that the men always run after 
the widows so recklessly. It 
is possible that I shall arrive 
at the conclusion that the run- 
ning is made by the widows 
themselves and that the men 
are mixed up in the enterprise 
because they cannot help them- 
selves. I could not help observing, by the 
way, that the man Sime has bought a new 
necktie. These uncalled-for attempts, how- 
ever, to create artificial class distinctions can 
never receive my approval. I have had a 
new hat before now and have still been the 
same to my friends. 
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Encouragement to Swimmers.—The pro- 
prietors of the Dazly Telegraph have presented 
the Serpentine Swimming Club with a cup for 
competition in a series of nine races, including 
one in full costume. The first of these races 


took place in the Serpentine on the morning of June rt. The cup, 
which as will be seen from the illustration is a handsome two- 
handled one, was manufactured by J. W. Benson of Ludgate Hill 
and bears the following inscription : “ Serpentine Swimming Club, 


founded 1864. Challenge Cup presented 
by the Daily Telegraph, 1903, 1904, 1905.” 


Pictorial Post Cards.—Raphael Tuck 
has just issued another batch of interesting 
post cards, The most attractive are a 
number of cards called the “Proof 
Series,” limited to 1,000 sets. These cost 
5s. for six post cards, and those that I 
have seen, “The Angry Sea,” after 
original paintings by Professor van Hier, 
are very beautiful indeed. Other cards 


by the same publishers contain humorous draw- 
ings by Lance Thackeray and pictures by Rem- 
brandt, while the scientifically disposed are 
catered for by illustrations of the fossil mammals 


at the South Kensington Museum. 


Artistic Decoration.—Every day affords proof that 
in one branch of industry at any rate, viz., artistic 
decoration, England is not lagging behind the times, 
The decoration and furnishing of the Hétel d’Angle- 
terre at Copenhagen, which has just been rebuilt, were 
left entirely in the hands of Warings of Oxford Street. 
The same refined style was adopted as in the other 
hotels decorated by this firm, one of the principal 
features being a Louis XVI. palm court of noble pro- 
portions, Copenhagen is now becoming a favourite 
resort for English tourists, and it is understood that the 


hotel will be run on the most modern lines. 


Our Seventh Double Acrostic 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, ze., answers to the twelfth 
acrostic (dated June 17) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, June 29. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters, 
“Made-up” names are the best. Female 


diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. ‘The real 
name and address must also be sent in, All 


names and solutions must be written most 


FROM ALL QUARTERS. 


edition. 


THE CUP PRESENTED TO 
THE SERPENTINE SWIM- 


MING CLUB BYse- THE 
“DAILY TELEGRAPH” 


It was designed and made by 
J. W. Benson of Ludgate Hill 


distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 

7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Soluticn of Double Acrostic No. 9 
(Seventh Series) 


Teg D> VE K E 
PERIWINKLE 

2. E { REVERSED } iS 

Queenie Ge Uris Uo 

i; Be 0-0 Hs 00 
{ MACKAY 

> 4) REVERSED } M 

1. Or “ dike.” 


2. Pine” does not suffer from “pins.” Nor does 


‘parasite or ‘ prickle."’ 


Double Acrostic No. 
(Seventh Series) 


One and other well-known event 
Linked on same day by accident. 


. Plain favourite of ill-fated Russian Czar. 
. Chief of a baker's dozen each we are. 
. Some horses hate this bursting sound of mine. 
. Won the silk azure. Flies the white ensign. 
. With W. a strong invite I mean. 
. One letter makes a lake, seven a machine. 
. Reversed, and ruined plus half French for ‘‘ not.” 
. He read no more that day, reversed I wot. 
Light 4 is reversed. 


Explanations must be given. Incomplete answers may 
possibly count. 
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GHE LAGEER 


The Life and Times of Davy.—Last 
week I had a visit from Davy Stephens, the 
genial newsagent of Kingstown Pier, who was. 
paying his annual visit to London in con- 
nection with the Derby. Davy has now 


appeared in a literary character, and he tells me that his book, 
The Life and Times of Davy Stephens, has reached its third 
If he writes as well as he talks I do not wonder at the 
success of his book. 


Wife, Housekeeper, and Barometer. 
—When M. Maeterlinck was about to 
marry Mdlle. Georgette Leblanc, the actress 
who appeared in his plays, a friend ex- 
plained that Goethe loved his cook, Heine 
his housekeeper, Kant his chambermaid, 
and Johnson his Petsy. Why, then, 
should not Maeterlinck marry his inter- 
preter? As the New York American 
says, this sounds almost as economical 
as marrying his cook. And apparently, if 


all one hears be true, madame is not by any 
means a bad cook in reality. 
her husband with ideas, realises the vé/es that he 
creates, and reflects and responds to his varying 
personal moods, she never neglects his creature 
comforts. After all, genius needs sustenance, and the 
most ethereal of poets must find it more satisfying to 
cultivate soul upon something substantial, 
time to think at all about things sublunar he ought to- 
be thankful that Providence gives him a wife who is 
also at once a housekeeper and a domestic barometer. 


While she inspires 


If he has 


How Motor Accidents Happen.—In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred a motor accident is traceable 
to the driver. The motor novice rushes on at high 
speed where an expert fears to drive at anything but 
the normal legal limit. 
studies accessories and parts, thinks he knows all, and 
feels confident of running a 1,000 h.p. car. 


A man goes to a motor show, 


Prize Competition. 


3. Acaptured Roman general, sent to Rome to procure 
peace. On his return to Carthage without it he was 
enclosed in a barrel full of pointed spikes. Roberts om 
return from South Africa was given the Garter and made 
Commander-in-Chief, Redvers (Buller) was given a high 
command, Neither of these receptions was unkind. 
Colonel Rhodes had nothing to do with the signing of 
peace. 

4. Or ** boo.” 

5. Name of Lord Reay, head of the Clan Mackay 
which formerly lived in the Reay district of Sutherland. 
His seat, Laidlawstiel, is on the Tweed. ‘ Murray, 
“Moray,” and “* Mary” do not fit the light. 


Correct answers to No. 9 have been received from : 
Aylwards, Alicia, Aclaude, {Atcho, Aar, Arnim, Arab- 
queen, Avery, Almeria, Aldebella, Amherst, Alda, Arosa, 
Astwood, Abul, Anderada, ‘Ashburt, Afflo, Amabelle, 
Affable, Agnon, Asgard, Astrachan, Antoo, Astar, Axel, 
Aenea, Adelaide, Belledame, Bedrock, Bargee, Beauty, 
Bathbun, Boodle, Bijli, B.L.L., Belmanor, Bradlock, 
Burman, Bibury, Bimbo, Bulbul, Cathcart, Charkbir, 
Cheers, ‘Cattegat, Curlylocks, Chaasze, Choux, Catch- 
pole, Carissima, Cudwall, Cutwater, Chinchin, Chloe, 
Champagne, Cherry-cheeks, Caribou, Calcro, Cuthbert, 
Charcoal, Carinthia, Clarelou, Careful, Driscoll, Doodles, 
Drummer, Dawker, Dol, Daisy, Dearest, Didbell, Dingo, 
Effie-dear, Eridge-owls, Elbury, Esioul, Eaglehawk, 
Eilime, Eden, Earlsfield, Ferret, Frumpy, Fairleigh, 
Fiora, Fulmarno, Facem, Folro, Flossie, Glevum, Gnir, 
Golo, Goldengirl, Gatherso, Golly, Gumberbird, Grappler, 
Gatoyle, Hector, Haras, Heckle, Hanid, Hovite, Herts, 
Haxor, Keys, Kilton, Ko, Leglum, Lex, Lapin, M.L.H., 
Mab-queen, Mamouna, Mashbrains, Mascotte, Mina-mie, 
Mummer, Mypet, Mia, Mossagate, Marion, Muswell, 
Minorca, Muffeta, Nicola, Nibs, Noreen, Nedals, Novara, 
Noonie, Owen, Outsider, Park, Pacdam, Paris, Ronpu, 
Roma, Snibs, Seastar, Safie, Trottiwee, Tinker, Truth, 
Tiptilted, Thistrout, Tincan, Usher, Ulysses, Ubique, 
Wynell, Wuff, Wyst, Wink, Yoko,/Zenobia. One (wrong) 
was sent from Buxton without a pseudonym. 


« Florodora" is credited withthe unsigned !answer to 
No.7. The Acrostic Editor regrets that ‘‘ Emigrant's” 
explanation of ‘‘ Naida”’ was so illegibly written that he 
could not read it. He has now putit under a strong 
magnifying glass and made out “ the blind |flower girl in,” 
&c. It is, therefore, accepted as a misspelling, and 
“Emigrant” is credited with the acrostic. 

“ Florence,” ‘‘ Trottiwee,’’ ‘‘ Coomb," “ Scraps," and 
«*Yasmar " are also credited with No. 7 on “ Naida" or 
“Nadia.” No answers to No. 6 were received from 
“ Eitak” or ‘‘ Outsider.” 


THE, LPATLER 


Current Games, 


The Irish Championship. — The con- 
ditions under which the Irish lawn tennis 
championships were played this year were 

melancholy reminder of how the game 


J. T. HEARNE 


The Middlesex bowler, who has returned to his best form 


this season 


has fallen from its high estate in Dublin. 
For the all-comers’ singles the competitors 
with two exceptions were Irishmen, the only 
cross-Channel players being Casdagli of 
Manchester and A. W. Myers of Chiswick 
Park. Moreover, for the first time in the 
history of the championship the matches were 
played at the grounds of the Fitzwilliam Club 
instead of at Fitzwilliam Square, a startling 
change from the days when the pick of English 
players regarded the Irish championship as 
the best tournament of the year and Fitz- 
william Square could hardly hold the specta- 
tors that trooped up even on the first day of 
the tournament. From a purely lawn tennis 
point of view the Wimbledon meeting has 
always ranked first, but there was an 
amount of social distinction in the old days 
attaching to the] meeting in Dublin which 
belonged to no other tournament. But all 
this is changed, and in the next two or three 
years we shall probably see the Irish cham- 
pionships reduced to a few matches among 
the best players of the Fitzwilliam Club. 


Horses v. Bats.—Apparently Irishmen 
are more constant in their love of horses than 
of lawn tennis. Both socially and from a 
sporting point of view the Dublin Horse Show 


Sports, 


increases in popularity every year, but the 
once famous lawn tennis championship is 
evidently doomed. It is thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the first-rate sportsmanship innate 
in every Irishman that the most 
popular period of the Irish cham- 
pionship was when the principal 
prizes were won by Englishmen. 
Unlike certain football and cricket 
crowds in England the spectators 
flocked to Fitzwilliam Square not to 
see their own side win but to enjoy 
the play irrespective of the nation- 
ality of the players. I remember 
H. F. Lawford oncé remarking to 
me in the heyday of his fame and 
after he had defeated E. de S. 
Browne that an Irishman would 
never win the championship owing 
to his temperament. There was no 
lack of skill, according to Lawford, 
but a lack of persistency and judg- 
ment which when the pinch comes 
counts for more than skill. That 
Lawford was a better player than 
he was a prophet was pretty con- 
clusively proved not long after by 
Pim, Hamilton, and Mahony. 


A Want of Organisation.— 
Judging from what I saw at the 
tournament at Chiswick Park I 
am inclined to think that lawn 
tennis in England is in nearly as 
parlous a condition as it is across 
the water. On Saturday afternoon 
when Mahony played 
Hillyard in the final 


for the Middlesex 
championship — there 
was only a_ mere 


sprinkling of spec- 
tators and the 
management of the 
tournament did not 
suggest a very 
flourishing concern. 
There were plenty of 
elaborately-got-up programmes 
to be obtained for 6d., but there 
was nothing whatever to tell a 
stranger who the players were 
in any of the 

matches which 

were being 

played. Ma- 

hony and Hillyard had to wait 
quite twenty minutes before a 
scorer could be found, and 
even when that somewhat im- 
portant individual was un- 
earthed. a further delay was 
caused by the want of someone 
to take the base line. Hill- 
yard, though he ran Mahony 
to two sets all, was obviously 
no match for the Irishman. 
He is, however, an exceedingly 
vigorous player and in default 
of serious competition may one 
day win the championship. 


The Downfall of York- 
shire.—The forecasts of critics 
who assumed at the beginning 
of the cricket season that the 
championship rested between 
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Yorkshire and Lancashire have been sadly 
belied by results. For the collapse of York- 
shire there are many excuses independent of 
Jackson’s faulty fielding, if, indeed, faulty 
fielding can ever be urged as an excuse. 
Nobody at the beginning of the season could 
possibly have foreseen that Yorkshire’s best 
all-round player would have been kept out of 
the fild by a strain and that J. T. Brown 
should have gone lame, but Lancashire 
cannot plead unforeseen accidents as an 
excuse for their failures against Sussex and 
Kent. The play of Lancashire at Old Trafford 
this season has certainly not been of a kind 
to encourage their supporters. A draw 
with Yorkshire, a draw with Warwickshire, 
and complete defeat by Sussex and Kent is 
certainly not what one expects from a county 
that is supposed to have a reasonable pro- 
spect of winning the championship. With 
the exception of Spooner, MacLaren, and 
Tyldesley none of the Lancashire team have 
up to the present shown even an approach 
to that consistent excellence which gave 
Yorkshire a practical monopoly of the 
championship for four years. 


Middlesex on the Up-grade.—As a rule 
one does not expect to see Middlesex winning 
matches until the beginning of August, when 
C. M. Wells and the two Douglases take 
their places in the team. 1 have no statistics 
by me, but speaking off-hand I should say it 
is many years since the metropolitan county 
opened the season with three victories. To 
have conquered Gloucestershire, Somerset, 


ALBERT TROTT 


Whose batting, bowling, and fielding have helped Middlesex to 


win their first three matches 
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and Yorkshire is a feat of which P. F. Warner 
may well be proud. The team, on the whole, 
has batted most consistently, but admirable 
bowling is the true cause of their victories. 
Jack Hearne, who some people have regarded 
as a back number, is bowling in a style 
worthy of his best days, while Albert Trott 
appears to be taking himself more seriously 
than he has done for the past two or three 
years. ‘Trott’s chief usefulness, of course, 
is his bowling, but at his best his batting and 
fielding are good enough for any eleven in the 
world. 


Copyright of * The Tatler” 
P. PERRIN 


Who made two centuries for Essex v. Notts 
recently and played three successive innings 
of over a hundred 


Too Bad to be True.—One consolation 
Yorkshire has in the hour of its defeat, though 
a poor one! admit—its present form is far 
too bad to be true. Nobody really believes 
that Sussex is superior to Yorkshire to the 
extent of an innings and 180 runs. The 
Yorkshire team will, of course, recover sooner 
or later something like its true form, but at 
present it seems to have only one batsman, 
Lord Hawke, and no bowlers to speak of. 


The Fortune of the Game.—But after all 
fortune plays a great part in first-class cricket. 
While Yorkshire can do nothing right every- 
thing that Middlesex tries comes off. In the 
enforced absence of Washington and T. L. 
Taylor, Hirst strains his leg, J. T. Brown 
lames himself, Tunnicliffe opens an old wound 
in his hand, and F, S. Jackson develops a 
talent for dropping catches, the while Trott and 
Hearne recover their best form with the rest 
of the Middlesex team, scoring anything from 
149 to 20 apiece. I have always felt that 
Jack Hearne’s deterioration in the last couple 
of years was owing to his being overworked, 
He is still a young man and has always taken 
such excellent care of himself that there is no 


reason why his bowling should leave him for 
some time to come if he is only allowed an 
occasional and much-needed rest. Playing 
in all the important M.C.C, matches may be 
excellent for a professional’s pocket but it is 
distinctly bad for his bowling. 


A Useful Colt.—Seymour, whose innings 
of 127 helped Kent so materially in their 
defeat of Lancashire, lives near Tonbridge, 
but I believe was actually born in Sussex. 
He made his first appearance in county cricket 
last summer, and except for an innings of 60 
against the M.C.C. at Lord’s and 66 against 
Sussex at Brighton he did not cover himself 
with glory. His 127 at Manchester is the 
reward of patience and perseverance both on 
his part and that of the Kent committee. 
Those who are ambitious for renown in 
county cricket need a long trial. Notts were 
patient with William Gunn, Surrey with Abel, 
and neither county has had much reason to 
repent of its patience. 


An Essex Batsman.—Percy Perrin, who 
by his scores of 170 and 102 not out for 
Essex against Notts has added his name 
to the somewhat lengthy list of those who 
have succeeded in making two centuries in 
one match, has long been one of the main- 
stays of the Essex team. For a man of his 
immense physical powers he has always 
been a slow scorer, but for all that he is an 
exceedingly capable cricketer. By scoring 
another century against Derbyshire last week 
Perrin entered the select circle of those bats- 
men who have played three consecutive 
innings of 100 or over. His score of 170, 
by the way, against Notts does not repre- 
sent his highest innings, which is his 205 
against Kent at Leyton. 


One Ball, One Stroke.—In the Athletic 
News last week Mr. W. J. Ford made 
an excellent suggestion. Talking of the 
weakness of some of the laws of cricket 
he declares that he would never under any 
circumstances give the batsman the privilege 
of hitting the ball twice. If he cannot play 
it fair and square at the first go, why in the 
name of all that is sportsmanlike should he 
be allowed a second try? Mr. Ford instances 
billiards, rackets, and golf as games where a 
second stroke counts against the striker, and 
there seems no logical reason why the same 
course should not be adopted in cricket. One 
ball, one stroke, in fact, should be the law 
according to Mr. Ford, but although I do not 
suppose there is the slightest probability of 
the law being altered as he suggests there is 
no doubt that from the sportsman’s point of 
view he is perfectly correct. 


A Natural Batsman.—H. G. Garnett, 
who scored 122 for Lancashire against York- 
shire, is one of the few amateurs who have 
made a century in the long series of matches 
between the two northern counties. Indeed, I 
believe the only amateurs except Garnett who 
have reached three figures in these matches 
are Mr. George Kemp and A. C. MacLaren, 
Like A. G. Steeland W. H. Patterson, 
Garnett appears able to maintain his form 
in first-class cricket without any practice. 
Judged by his figures in England, Garnett 
is a natural batsman of the highest class, and 
it is difficult to understand why he should 
have failed so signally during MacLaren’s last 
tour in Australia. 


“W, G.” and Gloucestershire.—The visit 
of Gloucestershire to the Crystal Palace has 
been made the basis of many rumours. Ithas 
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been suggested that it is the first step towards 
the return of W. G. Grace to his old county. 
Those who make this statement do so on the 
assumption that W. G.’s agreement with the 
London County will not be renewed, and 
further importance is attached to the fact that 
he was elected a life member of the Gloucester- 
shire club last winter. With regard to W. G.’s 
tenure at the Palace I kiow nothing, 
but the life membership of the Gloucester 
club was conferred on him in recognition of 
his past services, not with a view of favours 
tocome. There is still room in the county 
team for W. G., but I am doubtful if he will 
ever be seen filling it. Afrofos of Glou- 
cestershire, Gilbert Jessop is the fifth batsman 
to score over 200 in one innings for that 
county. The first time the feat was accom- 
plished was as far back as 1871 when Mr. 
T. G. Matthews made 201 against Surrey at 
Clifton. Then came W. G.’s series of seven 
double centuries, while C. L. Townsend 
chimed in with 224 against Essex in 1899, 
followed by Board’s 214 against Somerset at 
Bristol the next year. Jessop’s 286 against 
Sussex at Brighton is, of course, the highest 
innings of his career. 


An Unfamiliar Team.—With such names 
as Seymour, Hutchings, Fairservice, and 
Fielder the Kent team this season some- 
how hasan unfamiliar look. K. L. Hutch- 
ings, who played in his first county match 
against Sussex at Tonbridge last week, was 
captain of Tonbridge school last year and is 
now an assistant master at Mr. W. G. Price’s 
school at Sudbury Hill. Mr. A. C. MacLaren, 
it will be remembered, was for some time an 
assistant master at a preparatory school at 
Harrow, but he found that cricket and 
schoolmastering were not compatible. A most 
interesting first-class match, by the way, 
might be played between teams composed 
entirely of stockbrokers and schoolmasters, 
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past and present. The House might be 
represented, among others, by H. D. G. Leve- 
son-Gower, C. J. Burnup, S. A. P. Kitcat, 
A. P. Lucas, K. J. Key, D. L. A. Jephson, 
G. MacGregor, and R. E. Foster, while C. B. 
Fry, A. C. MacLaren, C. M. Wells, the twa 
Douglases, E. R. Wilson, Ernest Smith, and 
K. L. Hutchings would form the nucleus of a 
useful scholastic team, although both sides 
would be a trifle weak in bowling. 
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Astonishing Feats.—The championship 
meeting at Wimbledon produced some very 
brilliant’ play and one or two really remark- 
able feats. One of these was performed by 
Miss Gower, who was left at one corner with 
two loops in a straight line between her ball 
and the others and no chance even of 
jumping. But she ran her hoop, which was 
the length of a cricket 
pitch distant, and so 
secured another turn 
on which she effected 
a long shot. After 
this she successfully 
put one of her oppo- 
nent’s balls through 
the last hoop and 
pegged it out. 
Another brilliant 
piece of play was 
that of Mr. GC. E. 
Willis (champion in 
1879 and gold medal- 
list 1896-8 and 1900) 
in his match with 
Miss Gower. The 
latter had wired all 
three balls in a line 
close to the winning 
peg, whilst Mr. Wil- 
lis’s ball was about 
two or three yards 
behind the turning 
peg —a__ seemingly 
impossible position 
as two hoops inter- 
vened between all the 
other balls. But Mr. Willis by a magnificent 
stroke made his ball leap high in the air, and 
jumping both hoops in a perfectly straight 
line hit Miss Gower’s ball near the winning 
post. It was a remarkable piece of play and 
several spectators were inclined to place it as 
a lucky shot, but to prove this was not the 
case Mr. Willis repeated the stroke later in 
the evening. 


MRS. TALBOT © 


A member of the Croquet 


in the ladies’ champion- 
ship at Wimbledon 


Croquet on the Continent.—Visitors to 
Homburg for health or pleasure will find that 
the croquet grounds have been greatly im- 
proved and that tournaments have been 
arranged until the end of Septembér. A 
house is to be built in the park, which is to 
act as headquarters not only of the members 
of the croquet and golf clubs but also of 
visitors of social standing who desire to join. 
The administration on a vote of the town 
council has advanced a considerable sum for 
the building, and the club, which has now a 
membership of over 200, has a good balance 
in hand. 


Croquet Fixtures.—Among the most im- 
portant forthcoming events in the croquet 
world are the gold medals Peel memorial 
handicaps, association doubles to be played 
at Roehampton on June 22, Manchester, 
Worcester, and Hurlingham fixtures are on 
June 29. 


The American Polo Tour.—After all it 
seems that the much-talked-of visit of English 
polo players to America is to be abandoned, 
and that not, as was at first feared might be 
the case, owing to the illness of Mr. Buck- 
master but on account of the action of the 
War Office in refusing leave to the officers 


Association, who took part 
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who had been chosen for the team. A great 
deal of disappointment is felt by polo players 
over the abandonment of what would have 
been a most interesting visit. Interest in the 


event in America was also very keen, and 
players over there were looking forward to 
avenging their defeat in England last season. 
Mr. 


Buckmaster has made a_ wonderful 
recovery, due no doubt to the 
fact that he keeps himself in 
fine condition all the year 
round. He will soon be in 
the saddle again. 


An American Player. — 
Mr. Foxhall Keene was 
playing at Hurlingham a 
short time ago and was in 
splendid form in the club’s 
match against Rugby. He 
will not be seen in the 
shires during the next hunting 
season as he will return to 


MISS GOWER 


Is a player of great brilliance. 
At Brighton recently she won 
seventeen games in succession 
against all the finest players, to 
whom she conceded many 
bisques; and at the croquet 
championship meeting at 
Wimbledon she was the only 
lady player to try conclusions 
with the men for the open 
event 


America to take over the 
mastership of the Meadow 
Brook Foxhounds, into which 
he is going to draft thirty 
couple of hounds “of the 
best blood to be bought in 
England.” Of Mr. Foxhall 
Keene an American news- 
paper gives the following 
glowing account: ‘He has 
earned such an unrivalled reputation in 
so many branches of this sport, not only in 
this country but in England and Ireland, 
that it seems but natural that he should 
at length have become master of the famous 
pack (the Meadow Brook Foxhounds). 
Mr. Keene is acknowledged to be the best 
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gentleman rider on the flat in America, while 
very few, ifany, excel him between the flags. 
He was selected to captain the All-American 
polo team which went to Hurlingham last 
spring and is generally considered the best 
No. 2 or No, 3 in this country. He has been 
one of our best racket players, and some 
years ago was barely defeated for the American 
championship by Mr. Spalding de Garmendia, 
while at lawn tennis he once played in the 
final doubles in the championship tournament 
at Newport. When interested in golf he 
played in only a little below first-class form, 
and he is a fine pigeon shot and has won 
many trophies at the traps.” In fact, Mr. 
Keene is beyond dispute the best all-round 
man that America has ever produced—rather 
a proud distinction in a land of 70,000,000 
or 80,000,000 people. 


The Polo Club.—Ireland has a new polo 
club, which has been started at Ballina this 
season under the name of the County Mayo 
Polo Club. The increasing number of clubs 
is a testimony to the progress of the game, 
for itis by no means easy to run a polo club 
with success. In and around London all the 
clubs cater for those who are interested in 
croquet, lawn tennis, and golf as well as 
polo, and attendance at Hurlingham, Rane- 
lagh, and Roehampton is part of the social 
routine of the season. But in the country it 
is quite different. Men start very keenly, 
but unless there is a really strong, energetic 
manager or secretary to keep things together 
and to continually add to the playing mem- 
bership a condition of slackness generally 
makes itself manifest. 


Successful Polo.—To ensure success a 
country polo club 
should have at least 
five-and-twenty play- 
ing members resi- 
dent in the dis- 
trict, and as many 
other non - playing 
members as possible 
who will contribute 
their guineas to the 
very heavy expenses 
ofupkeep. The man- 
ager of a polo club 
needs to be a kind of 
Admirable Crichton 
and to combine in 
himself many varying 
qualities. He must 
be in a position to 
act as referee in the 
case of any dispute 
that may arise. He 
must possess an inti- 
mate knowledge of 
the “form” of the 
members of the club 
and must be able to 
organise members’ 
games and matches. 
If necessary he must be ready to take part 
in a game at a moment’s notice, to replace 
an absentee, or efface himself to please 
another, But for the fact that polo players 
are as a rule the best of good fellows the post 
of manager of a polo club would indeed be a 
most thorny one, 
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Weddings.—What with balls and dinners, 
theatres, weddings, charitable functions, 
lunches, and committee meetings the much- 
driven society woman has little or no leisure 
from the dawn of one June morning to the 
dawn of another. Last week events crowded 
upon each other in bewildering succession, 
and as regards marrying and giving in mar- 
riage it was almost a record period in social 
circles. Lady Juliet Lowther’s wedding 
naturally ranks first as having been graced 
by the presence of the King and Queen 
and Princess Victoria; Lady Mary 
Grosvenor’s, which the Prince and 
Princess of Wales honoured by their 
presence, coming second in point of 
importance, the show of smart frocks 
on each occasion being quite a striking 
feature in itself. Lady Juliet Lowther’s 
bridal gown was of white satin edged 
with frills of Pléssé tulle, the bodice 
being draped with ‘Alengon lace 
gathered round the neck, while the 
sleeves were carried out in tulle with 
deep lace cuffs. The picturesque 
manner in which the bride’s veil was 
worn, brought from the head under the 
right arm and caught with a bunch 
of white may and lilies, attracted a 
great deal of comment, and there was 
a trail of orange blossoms falling from 
underneath it to the bottom of the skirt 
while a small wreath of may and 
orange blossom was repeated on her 
hair. The old fashion 
of a long train of brides- 
maids was followed by 
Lady Juliet, who had no 
fewer than ten, not in- 
cluding the trainbearer, 
charmingly gowned in 
white silk voile, and the 
bygone fancy which 
has lately been revived 
of wearing wreaths of 
flowers in lieu of hats 
was adopted in their 
case with the most 
charming results. As to 
the dresses worn by the 
Queen, the guests, and 
relatives of the bride 
they have been so 
carefully chronicled that 
it is superfluous to add 
another account to the 
many. Some of the 
bride’s trousseau gowns 
are, I hear, most ex- 
quisite, one of the most picturesque being a 
white mousseline de soie, soleil pleated, and 
painted with faint, blurred pink roses with 
reddish-brown stems, pale blue satin ribbon 
being draped underneath a berthe of lace and 
fastened in a bow in front, while another gown 
was carried out in pink Adéssé tulle showered 
with pink petals with wreaths of roses outlining 
the décolletage, the leaves forming the straps 
over the shoulders. <A third was in padlletté 
tulle of a lovely sapphire blue, which should 
be particularly becoming to the beautiful 
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wearer. Lady Noreen Hastings’s wedding 
was made doubly picturesque by the little 
train of Kate Greenaway bridesmaids and 
pages in blue and white satin with baskets 
of moss roses and forget-me-nots, and Miss 
Sybil Pleydell-Bouverie’s pages were equally 
delightful in pale green satin suits with deep 
lace collars and cuffs, 


In the Cause of Charity.—No raffles, 
no commission. stalls, and no_ palmistry. 
Such was the fiat of the bazaar in aid of the 
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AFTERNOON TOILETTE 


Of grey voile trimmed with grey velvet ribbon; collar of lawn and lace 


Royal Free Hospital last week, and in spite of 
the fact that the “fun of the fair” is generally 
centred more or less in the raffles and the 
greater part of the excitement in the tent of 
the palmist there was plenty of enjoyment to 
be got out of the three days of the sale, and 
business proceeded briskly. Princess Chris- 
tian was disposing of some beautiful glass and 
china, Princess Louise drove a busy trade in 
books, while the Duchess of Marlborough’s 
choice again fell upon prints, photographs, 
and sketches, and the Duchess of Somerset 
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and Lady Llangattock’s stalls were both 
devoted to a variety of artistic trifles. 
One of the chief secrets why charitable 
entertainments are so thoroughly success- 
ful nowadays is due to the fact that no 
half measures are permitted, and the whole 
affair is conducted with quite professional 
thoroughness throughout. I hear, too, that 
a capital entertainment is provided for the 
special matinée in aid of the Printers’ Pension, 
Almshouse, and Orphan Asylum Corporation 
which is to take place at the Adelphi Theatre 
on Thursday next. It is under the 
immediate patronage of Princess Louise 
Duchess of Argyll, and among the 
various features will be the scene 
played by Madame Sarah Bernhardt 
and M. de Max and an excerpt from 
Mr. Sidney Jones’s charming opera, 
My Lady Molly, which will be sung by 
the principals and chorus, while Mr. 
George Grossmith, jun., has promised 
to sing and Mr. Bernard Gribble will 
introduce a new feature by sketching in 
black and white. The principal mem- 
bers of the D’Oyly Carte Opera Com- 
pany will appear for the first time in 
London in a new one-act operetta by 
Messrs. Bridgman and Francois Cellier 
entitled Zod, and Miss Cowper Coles’s 
pupils will perform some interesting 
national and fancy dances. 


The Popularity of Tulle.—In spite 
of the ubiquity of painted muslin and 
chiffon, gauze and lace, and all the 
countless and various fabrics which 
enterprising manufacturers have in- 
vented for our adornment, tulle still 
holds its own. There are besides as 
many different shades in tulle this 
season as there are in linen, which you 
will agree with me is saying a good 
deal if you happen to have spent a day 
on the river lately, let alone the fact 
that a number of others are induced 
by an elaborate veiling of one colour 
with another. It is wonderful how 
extraordinarily effective the darker 
shades are when fashioned of tulle for 
the creation of evening attire. At a 
recent fashionable ball a dead-leaf- 
brown tulle was much admired trimmed 
with narrow brown velvet ribbon and 
relieved with a great bunch of flaming 
poinsettias, and on the same occasion 
there was a gown of royal blue tulle 
adorned in a most effective manner 
with white and the palest pink, mauve, 
and blue hydrangeas—a scheme which really 
beggars description. 


White and Colours.—There are various 
“tones ” of red and pink as well which are to 
be seen constantly, and which include flamingo, 
Rose du Barri, coral, and various others, and 
we have by no means deserted the fazlletté 
effects which are really at their best when 
mated to a tulle gown and save one from 
the necessity of other and more elaborate 
trimmings. And when.all is said and done 
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is there anything prettier than white tulle for 
the débutante 2 Eighteen and white tulle are 
always associated in my mind and always 
will be, and although I own to a great 
affection for the simple little white chiffon 
gown—a simplicity which “costs dear” as 
the French say—it is really only a “one- 
night” frock, whereas a white tulle can be 
renewed in “layers”? so to speak, the whole 
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A HANDY LITTLE ELECTRIC BATTERY 


At Mrs. Pomeroy’s 


gown being freshened by removing the top 
veiling and substituting a new one. A little 
débutante 1 wot of, and whose dainty little 
white tulle gown was showered with nacre 
sequins and elaborately trimmed with a 
satin ribbon design and tiny white roses, had 
the whole of the skirt veiled with a top layer 
of tulle, which was hardly noticeable at all 
and kept it fresh and clean, and three or four 
of these veilings were danced into a condition 
of wreckage before the gown itself showed 
signs of wear. 


Dress Designers.—I am inclined to think 
that we shall not learn overmuch on the 
gospel of frocks from the Dress Designers’ 
Exhibition at the Doré Gallery. True the 
Limerick and Carrickmacross laces are really 
marvels of cheapness and very beautiful, and I 
noticed some scarves of the former which were 
priced at astonishingly low figures; they 
appear, too, to be finding ready purchasers. 
The jewellery and enamels are good, but 
the cut and hang of some of the linen gowns 
had quite a depressing effect upon me, and 
they stood like limp protests against the 
intervention of high art into the realm of 
matters sartorial With such examples of 
the couturiére’s skill in the treatment of 
linen as we have had this season in the 
showrooms of some of our West-end firms a 
lesson on the subject was hardly required, 
and the embroideries at the Exhibition 
are to my mind lacking in finish and not 
of the finest workmanship. Some of the 
frocks for the “nursery people” are very 
charming as well as being useful “ knock- 
about” little garments to boot, but I was 
strongly minded to pick a quarrel with the 
originators of the stencilled baby frocks, which 
looked as though they had no useful purpose 
in view beyond the 7é/e of exhibits. I con- 
fess I have had little or no experience of 
stencil work or its resistance to soap and 
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water, but for an infant who is just learning 
the way to become comfortably grubby at 
five minutes notice a simple little silk frock 
which cannot stand an immersion in the wash 
tub is hardly the kind of garment 
that mothers and nurses will readily 
appreciate. 


Furnishing Made Easy. — At 
the request of a friend I penetrated 
quite recently into that vast furni- 
ture emporium of Hewetson’s, 
Tottenham Court Road, to inter- 
view the very easiest of easy chairs, 
After a tour round the premises I 
began almost to wish that I myself 
was in all the throes of furnishing 
from attic to basement, for I cer- 
tainly cannot imagine any place 
where it could be more satisfactorily 
and comfortably accomplished than 
at the firm in question. A single 
day’s shopping ought to be sufficient 
to do it all, so admirably is every- 
thing arranged and so wide is the 
choice, and Hewetson’s have a 
perfect genius for combining the 
useful with the truly artistic instead 
of sacrificing the one to the other as 
one so often sees nowadays. As to 
their chairs, you will certainly know 
them when you try them, for they are the very 
soul of comfort, and it requires a certain amount 
of genius in my estimation to design a chair 
which is really a rest to the body and a re- 
freshment to the soul. I believe everyone is 
not aware that this firm has a wonderful 
department devoted to antiques, which em- 
bodies really priceless old pieces of Queen 
Anne, Sheraton, Chippendale, Heppelwhite, 
and old French furniture at really astonish- 
ingly moderate prices. Their reproductions, 
too, of ‘‘period” furniture have quite a 
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fame of their own, and naturally the “ real 
thing” is often quite outside the limits of our 
finances. 


A Short Cut to Beauty.—We are always 
being told that it is in the power of every 
woman among us to be beautiful, and per- 
sonally ever since I became acquainted with 
the methods of Mrs. Pomeroy, 29, Old Bond 
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Street, I have been quite of that opinion 
myself. And now Mrs. Pomeroy has invented 
the handiest of little electric batteries by 
which we can achieve beauty in the seclusion of 
our own dressing-rooms by the most common- 
sense methods possible, and which will not 
only do away with wrinkles and other signs of 
age but will keep one free of those harassing, 
nervous headaches from which so many 
of us suffer nowadays. It is only a modest 
outlay, too, which will put you in possession 
of one of these little “aids,” for it can be 
procured for £2 2s. at home or for £2 12s. 6d. 
abroad, and as we are not all] within reach of 
29, Old Bond Street, or the branch premises 
at Grafton Street, Dublin, 35, Bold Street, 
Liverpool, and 18, Strand Street, Cape Town, 
it is good to know that we need not be “left 
out” in consequence. 


A Necessity.—There is no shock what- 
ever to be received from the battery, only 
a mild current, which besides freshening and 
beautifying one’s complexion and smoothing 
away the wrinkles which come as frequently 
from worry as from age will give you a 
feeling of freshness and well-being which is 
worth more than all the rest of the good 
things of life put together. The battery is 
packed away in a handsome oak box of the 
handiest size, and | am inclined to think that 
directly it becomes thoroughly well known 
we shall consider it just as necessary for the 
completion of our toilet as our tooth brush or 
sponge. It can be sent to any part of the world 
with perfect safety, and it is a point worth 
mentioning that it will last for eighteen months 
without recharging, while I should like to add 
that for 3s. more you can secure an electric 
hair brush which will very soon proclaim its 
value by materially increasing the growth of 
your hair and strengthening the roots. 

DELAMIRA. 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, June 24 and July 8 
Ticket Days, June 25 and July 9 
Settling Days, June 26 and July 10 


Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 


The Markets.—There was no change in the bank rate on 
Thursday though the bank return was a good one, showing that the 
total reserve had increased £1,423,456—the proportion to liabilities 
rising 3°45 to over 53 percent. The extent to which the market has 
been able to pay off the bank is shown by a decrease of £2,086,359 
in the “other” securities although the “ other” deposits have only 
fallen £385,645, being still 440,890,446 as against £38,447,276 at 
this time last year. 

Notwithstanding this strong return there was not much surprise 
at no further reduction in the official rate, partly because of 
the advance in the German rate and partly from the anxiety in all 
markets occasioned by the trouble in New York and the fears of 
trouble in Kaffirs. 

It is impossible to say whether the directors were in any degree 
influenced by the very grave news from the East. 


The Servian Revolution.—Servia is not an important kingdom, 
but considering the inflammable condition of the whole Balkan 
Peninsula the outbreak of a bloody revolution in Servia, accompanied 
by the murder of the King and Queen and a number of ladies and 
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in book form his impression of this most interesting territory and of 
the still more interesting tribes of primitive Arabs which are said to 
have inhabited this arid land for more than 1,000 years. If 
Mr. Willis is induced to write this book I hope I may have an 
opportunity of réviewing it for the benefit of the readers of THE 
TATLER. 

My first illustration shows the ruins of the salt settlement of 
Darehieb in the Wadi Allaghi. These are very extensive and most 
interesting, 

My second illustration shows the forts of Hamer built and 
occupied by the British troops in the recent war. The ancient wells 
of Hamer itself are at the foot of the hill. 

In the illustration on the next page may be seen the old city of 
Darehieb. It shows the whole valley of Allaghi and in the distance 
the hills in which mining operations are now in progress. Under 
these hills to the left are the two old castles of Darehieb, which 
are estimated to be 2,000 to 3,000 years old. The prospectors 
are now camped in one of these castles; their tents are in 
the distance under the trees on the Wadi. Ruins of an old mosque 
are visible in the foreground. The old buildings are composed of 
irregular slabs of slate and stone firmly cemented by a liberal supply 
of mortar. The main shaft of the Egyptian Soudan Minerals Com- 
pany is about 4oo yards from the old castle on the left, or about the 
centre of the picture. 


The Board of Trade Returns for April were published so late 
this month that I could not deal with them last week. They were 
not unsatisfactory taken as a whole, for though they showed a falling 
off of £1,438,599 in the imports there was a gratifying increase of 
#2,181,858 in the exports. Allowance must be made for the fact 
that last year the Whitsuntide holidays camein May, whilst this year 
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officials, is an event well calculated to be the precursor of a general 
conflagration and violent opening of the Eastern question. 
Only three weeks ago I wrote as follows :— 


The Balkans.—Meanwhile confusion and rebellion, blind outrages and blinder 
reprisals, are reducing these turbulent provinces to a condition of pre-Adamite chaos 
—and what is it that holds back all this weltering confusion from a general 
conflagration ? 


and again a week later— 


“Bear"' points.—As against these promising prospects must be set the risk of 
financial trouble in America and the risk of a blow-up in the East. 


I wonder how many of my readers anticipated that it would take 
little more than a fortnight to verify my misgivings. 


The Settlement.—Curiously enough the news of this tragic 
occurrence seemed at the moment to have the opposite effect to that 
which might have been expected. Markets rallied all round. On 
the evening of this day week they closed in unbroken gloom, fears 
of a ministerial crisis being added to the dread of a crash in 
New York and heavy failures here ; but when it was found that the 
settlement was going through with only one small failure prices were 
put up all round the House, and an advance on parity cabled to New 
York, which responded by accepting our advance and going one 
better. 

When New York prices came over here there was a general 
feeling that the worst was over, and operators went home in a much 
move cheerful mood than pervaded the market twenty-four hours 
before. 


My Illustrations.—I am this week indebted for my illustrations 
to the kindness of Mr. Harold A. Willis, who has recently returned 
from a somewhat protracted sojourn in the portion of Egypt which 
has lately become so familiar to operators in the mining market. I 
understand that some pressure is being put on Mr. Willis to publish 
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it is June that must stand the brunt of this annual interference with 
the normal business of life. It must also be borne in mind that 
though the week-day portion of Whit week was this year in June it 
was only just in June, and that last month reaped the benefit of the: 
customary rush to get orders off before the holidays. We must look 
forward to a bad showing for the present month, though this will 
doubtless be mitigated by the fact that June last year contained five- 
Sundays whilst this year it will only include four. 

In the same way, as regards the returns now under review, we are 
entitled to bear in mind that although May this year just escaped 
Whit Monday it contained five Sundays (as against four in May last 
year) and that one of these was Whit Sunday. 

In view of the approaching struggle between free trade and 
protection Board of Trade Returns (like other statistics) will be 
carefully scrutinised by the combatants on both sides for facts and 
arguments in support of their preconceived views, but I hope my 
readers will guard against too hasty generalisations on either one 
side or the other. Neither free trade nor protection will cure club foot. 

It is undoubtedly most important for a country whose population 
is greater than its soil can feed to preserve its foreign trade, but we 
must never shut our eyes to the fact that fiscal regulations are only 
one of the causes which tend to promote or retard the growth of 
trade. No amount of protection will protect a fool from the conse- 
quences of his own folly, and no amount of free trade will liberate 
aman who is tied and bound by the chain of a past tradition and 
cannot bestir himself to face like a man the new conditions and 
difficulties, created by improvements and alterations, under which 
modern trades and manufactures must be carried on. 

There are some men who will succeed whether we try protection 
or stick to free trade. There are others who are equally sure to fail 
in either case. 
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The American Association.—The report of this association just 
distributed suggests that the company ought to take wz? desperandum 
as its motto, 

Originally registered in 1887 as an English company it was one 
of the most rickety progeny of the once popular hot-house finance 
which centred in Winchester House. In 1894 it was recon- 
‘structed as an American company (though all or most of the 
directors are English) with the view of saving something out of 
the wreck for the debenture-holders, and the effective capital of the 
‘concern is represented by $151,210 “A” income debenture stock— 
the bulk of which is 50 per cent. paid, but a small portion fully paid 
—and $1,428,125 “B” income debenture stock © There are also 
nominally 130,235 shares of the face value of $5 each, but these are 
mere voting counters. In 1894-5, 1895-6, and 1896-7 nothing was 
paid on either class of debenture stock, and the prospects of the 
‘concern seemed hopeless enough. In 1897-8, however, 5 per cent. 
was paid on the A stock, and this has been kept up ever since. In 
1898-9 4 per cent. was paid on the B stock, and every year since, 
till this year, I per cent. has been distributed on this stock, whilst 
this year the distribution will amount to no less than 2} per cent. 

Considering the country—on the borders of Tennessee and 
Kentucky —in which these results have been achieved I think I may 
‘congratulate the directors, and especially the plucky managing 
director, who, I understand, lives on the spot and shoots very 
straight. 

An American correspondent of a friend of mine (who is interested 
in the Louisville and Nashville Railroad) has been sending him the 
Louisville Courier-Journal and other local papers about the 
Louisville and Nashville developments and extensions in the neigh- 
bourhood of Harlan County. 

My friend has lent me the 
papers, from which I cullthe - 
following extracts :— 


London, Ky., May 6.—Sunday 
afternoon Baker and Hugh Burns 


were riding on the same _ horse, 
Baker behind, when they met 
McCollum, 


As soon as Baker saw him he slid 
from his horse and opened fire with 
a Colt revolver. The horse shied 
and the bullet struck Burns in the 
arm. Baker fired again but missed. 
McCollum had drawn, and his first 
shot struck Baker in the abdomen. 
He fell and McCollum got away. 
This is said to be the fourth man 
McCollum has killed, though he is 
only twenty-four. He was acquitted 
for killing his brother Dennis a few 
months ago. He also killed Chad 
Hall and Ace Gilbert it is alleged. 

Jackson, Ky., May 4.—James B. 
Marcum, one of the most prominent 
lawyers in this part of the state, was 
shot and almost instantly killed on 
main street in Jackson at 8.30 o'clock 
this morning. Neither Cap- 
tain Ewen nor anyone else can give 
any definite statement as to the identity of the man who did the shooting. 

Mr. Marcum: was Deputy United States Commissioner and a trustee of the 
Kentucky State College. He was a friend of the Cockrill boys, who were killed 
several months ago. in the Cockrill-Hargis gad 

Not dase chan two dozen paola ated within 20 ft. of the tragedy saa almost 
surrounded the courthouse; yet after a search by the sheriff's deputies it was 
announced that no trace of the assassin could be found. 

Judea Hace has so far failed to ask Governor Backhani to offer a reward for 
arrest and conviction of the assassins of James Marcum, but he said to-night that he 
will make the request of the governor if the friends of Marcum want him to do so, 
and will do whatever lies in his power to satisfy Marcum’s friends. 

Judge Hargis said that he is unable now to say how many murders have been 
‘committed in this section or how many convictions have been secured. He discredits 
the stories that the number of murders reaches thirty-seven. The county is without a 
coroner and no inquests are held. A coroner was elected but resigned. Judge 
Hargis says he has offered the office to a great many men, who have refused to take it. 


Altogether it seems a nice sort of country in which to invest 
English money. 


OLD CITY OF DAREHIEB, 


A Scotch Amalgamation.—I hear that an important amalgamation 
has been arranged of all or almost all the malleable iron manufac- 
turers of Coatbridge and Motherwell near Glasgow. The public will 
be given an opportunity of subscribing for the debenture stock and 
preference shares, both of which I think will be found worthy of 
attention. 


REVIEW 


THE REFORM MOVEMENT IN RHODESIA: FACTS AND INFE- 
RENCES ON THE CONDITION OF THE TERRITORY.—I have received 
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from the Rhodesia Railway Reform Committee of Salisbury in 
Rhodesia a rather sombre booklet compiled from articles published 
in the Rhodesian Times. It is a plea for some amelioration of the 
railway charges, which the committee insist are too severe for a country 
like Rhodesia, still struggling against the trials and troubles of infancy. 

The following passage will be read with surprise by those who 
regard Rhodesia as an agricultural country :— 

Industry is in its infancy, and mining has only reached that stage which vindicates 
further enterprise. Agriculture, as distinguished from stock-raising, is in no better 
condition, and the latter has been all but killed by the cattle pests to which in the 
past the country has been found subject. The overwhelming majority of the 
accessories and necessities of civilised life are imported. At a hotel table in Salisbury 
one finds scarcely one indigenous product, from the bread baked from foreign flour to 
the ham from English pigs. The life of Rhodesia is dependent on the future, its assets 
are in the air ; and meanwhile the people of the place with a surprising patience defer 
all hope of success of their efforts to the time when they shall be rid of certain of the 
disabilities which cumber them to-day. 

The pamphlet seems to make out a strong case for reform against 
the Rhodesia Railways Trust. 
The following statement if true speaks for itself :— 


's At such a standard were the rates of carriage fixed that the equipoise of cost was 
established at Gwelo, where goods could be imported through Beira, 492 miles away, 
or from Cape Town, 1,475 miles away, at an exactly equal cost. 

A way bill is reproduced (Appendix A) showing that a truck 
containing eleven horses going from Buluwayo to Salisbury cost 
£3 13s. for going the first 113 miles, from Buluwayo to Gwelo, and 
451 14s. for the remaining 188 miles, from Gwelo to Salisbury. 

Some of the other charges quoted are, if possible, even more 
grotesque. 

When Mr. Beit and Dr. Jameson visited Rhodesia a few months 
ago they were accompanied by Mr. J. F. Jones, whose Report on 
the Present Condition of 
Rhodesia was circulated by 
the Chartered Company and 
attracted a good deal of 
attention. In this report 

Jones is said to have 
ascribed the high cost of 
living in Rhodesia to the ex- 
orbitant ocean tariffs charged 
by the ‘ Conference” ship- 
ping lines or “ring,” so the 
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pamphlet (in Appendix D} 

institutes a comparison 

between these excessive ocean 

freights and the railway 

charges of the Beira and 

Mashonaland Railways. I 

have only space for a few 

extracts :— 

Conference B, and M. 

Lines, Railway, 

ALLAGHI, UPPER EGYPT Tegan to Salickary, 

8,000 miles 374 miles 

230 rolls wire netting - - - -£16 17 0 £64 6 oO 
50 casks cement - - - = Eig 2101OyKOlon LOO sO 
22 cases cartridges. - - - - che 2 Gy -8a(0) 30 17 
Io cases ridging and guttering - - =» 5. O46 22 II 
200 bundles corrugated iron - - = Al loves 22leeg 
132 axles - - - - - - - 13 15 O Siewey 
120 rolls barbed wire - = - - 15 18 o 72 II 
62 drums wire nails - - - - - 816 0 49 13 
3,395 lb. bar iron - - - - Sea ah YS) 16 II 

63 kegs of nails - - - - Sol 2 se QaiT 47-71 

NEW ISSUE 


Albert E. Reed and Co., Ltd., with a nominal share capita: o1 
4300,000 (half in prefs. and half in ordinaries), offers at par 
£100,000 4} per cent. first mortgage debenture stock redeemable at 
a premium of Io per cent. up to 1915 or of 5 per cent. after that date. 
The company is formed to take over the paper-making business 
of Mr, Albert E. Reed. Messrs. Fuller, Horsey, Sons, and Cassell 
value the freehold mills with the fixed plant, machinery, and fixtures 
(exclusive of loose plant, stock, or goodwill) at £227,114 and the 
leasehold mills at £15,142. The auditors certify that the profits for 
each of the last four years exceeded £22,500 or more than five times 
the amount required to pay interest on the debentures. The 
debentures seem well secured and the prospectus gives full and 
satisfactory information. 


